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COASTAL EYESORES 



The local planning authorities were asked to identify on the maps submitted for the 
coastal conferences any derelict or unsightly buildings, whether of wartime or other 
origin, and sites of incompatible unauthorised development. 

Almost every authority has submitted full details, which will be of great value as 
a record and for analysis. Although it is not practicable to show this information in 
the same amount of detail in this report, the locations of these buildings and sites 
are shown on the diagram on pages 82-83. In the main, the eyesores are pillboxes and 
other wartime structures, rubbish tips, areas of barbed wire and derelict barges and 
other abandoned vessels. 

The local planning authorities were also asked for details of any policies of improve- 
ment. Many of the locations identified on the diagram are covered by some form of 
policy in which the authority has resolved to clear conflicting or unauthorised develop- 
ment. The cost involved has not been worked out but it would be considerable and 
this must, of course, influence the time-scale of clearance. 



THE SUMMARY MAP 

The summary map at the end of this report shows the main developed and pro- 
tected areas along the coast, together with some aspects of recreational use. The 
limitations of scale have necessitated some generalisation. 

The category of ‘existing development’ includes all existing substantially built-up 
areas with existing, established or permitted use rights, together with small parcels of 
undeveloped or uncommitted’ land within the developed areas, and also includes 
caravan, camping, chalet and holiday camp sites. Industrial and commercial uses are 
separately distinguished and include quarries, mines, power stations, large public 
service installations such as sewage works, docks, warehouses and large railway yards, 
but exclude shops and offices, which are included within the existing built-up area. 
Areas of proposed development, whether indicated in the development plan, covered 
by a planning permission or adopted by resolution are also separately shown. 

For protected land, a distinction is drawn between protective ownerships and classi- 
fications on the one hand and policies of protection on the other. The policies shown 
are of two kinds: those forming part of the development plan and others, which, 
although adopted by resolution of the authority concerned, are not included in the 
development plan. For the sake of clarity the boundaries of any National Parks and 
Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty which extend to the shore have been drawn 
along the High Water Mark. It should be noted, however, that some designated areas 
do include stretches below the High Water Mark. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the coastal regional conferences 

‘The conferences should provide a firm foundation for long-term policies for safe- 
guarding the natural beauty of the coast as a whole and promoting its enjoyment 
by the public.’ This is the chief purpose of the coastal regional conferences in the 
words of the circular on The Coast (No. 7/66) which the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government sent to local authorities in January 1966. The conferences will 
enable a comprehensive study of the coast to be made, the purpose of which is to 
advise Ministers on the main facts, with a view to arriving at a co-ordinated land 
use policy for the whole coast of England and Wales. In simple terms the aim is to 
suggest what should be done, where it should be done, and how it should be done. 

The background 

First, the local planning authorities were asked by the Ministry in September 1963 
(in Circular No. 56/63) to make a special study of their coastal areas, and to write 
into their development plans a policy which would be their answer to four questions: 

(i) Which parts of the coast need safeguarding so that the natural attractions may 
be enjoyed to the full? 

(ii) In which parts of the coast should facilities for holidaymakers and other develop- 
ments be concentrated? 

(iii) What steps should be taken to restore lost amenities and to create new ones? 

(iv) What areas of scientific interest are there which need special consideration in 
relation to the use of the coast? 

Next, in June 1965, the Minister expressed deep concern about the spread of de- 
velopment on the coast, and asked maritime planning authorities to let him have 
as much information as they could in answer to these four questions, whether their 
studies of them were finished or not. He announced that the National Parks Com- 
mission had been asked to arrange these coastal regional conferences. 

Then, in Circular No. 7/66, the Ministry thanked the authorities for their replies 
in which the Minister found evidence that progress was uneven and that there was 
need in many areas for more definite policies, more co-ordination with other authori- 
ties’ policies, and further information about the demands on coastal land. The Minis- 
ter looked to the regional conferences to help in these matters but, in view of the 
time these must take, he asked for immediate action to further each authority’s coastal 
policy. For this purpose he called for a map and statement, demonstrating coastal 
planning policy, to be drawn up and acted upon. But action taken would be without 
prejudice to any revisions that may be found desirable after the regional conferences 
and during the statutory review of development plans. In short, the 1966 circular 
called for a ‘holding operation’, designed to reinforce protection of the coast as a 
whole, pending the outcome of the conferences. 

The conferences 

The maps prepared by the local planning authorities for the conferences show the 
location of coastal built up areas and of coastal land allocated for development: 
also the degree of protection the unbuilt coastal areas enjoy by designation of one 
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form or another, by development plan policy, by resolution awaiting confirmation as 
development plan policy, and by ‘protective’ ownership. In addition they identify the 
locations and the maximum present pressure of holiday use, in so far as it can be 
judged. The information on the maps submitted for this conference is summarised 
on the map at the end of this report (see note on page v). The summary map, the 
written reports of the planning officers on pages 30 to 63, and the proceedings of the 
conference are all complementary. 

The separate studies 

It is to be expected that the conferences will themselves identify questions that will 
need following up as well as produce informed forward thinking about demands on 
the coast. In the meantime, while the conferences are proceeding, the Commisson 
have initiated three special studies and a number of subsidiary ones. These are all 
directed to various aspects of two topics: measurement of the future demands on 
coastal land, and assessment of means of providing for these demands in a controlled 
way. 

The special studies are: 

(i) The British Travel Association is making a national study of the statistics of 
holiday use of the coast, both period holidays and day visits, looking for trends, 
and examining social and economic factors. 

(ii) The Nature Conservancy will identify and classify places of scientific interest. 

(iii) The Sports Council are making a special study of the future use of the coast 
for water based recreation. 

The Commission have invited organisations having interests which require coastal 
land for their satisfaction to send to them a paper identifying that interest and making 
such observations and recommendations as they wish. These include commercial and 
industrial organisations. Their views will be taken into account in the Commission’s 
final report. 

In addition the staff of the Commission are studying: 

(i) The use and costs of discontinuance and revocation procedures. 

(ii) The use of Directions under Article 4 of the General Development Order, 1963, 
to control camping. 

(iii) Selected areas of poor quality coastal development and possible methods of 
comprehensive redevelopment and rehabilitation. 

(iv) Statistical and other survey methods which local planning authorities might 
use in their studies of the coastline. 

(v) Traffic management and control in less developed coastal areas. 

Liaison with the National Trust and ‘Enterprise Neptune’ is being maintained 
by local planning authorities and through the campaign’s county coastland com- 
mittees on which planning officers are represented. Reference is also being made by 
the Commission to the National Trust as necessary during the course of the whole 
study. 

The final report 

A digest of the work of the conferences and the special and other studies, together 
with such recommendations as the National Parks Commission consider need to 
be made, will be the subject of a final report. This will incorporate the special study 
reports and include summary maps. It will be prepared as soon as possible after the 
completion of the conferences and should be ready for publication towards the end 
of 1967 or soon afterwards. 
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Part One 



Digest 

of the conference proceedings 
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SUMMARY 

of the main points which arose at the conference 



1 The two most useful parts of the conference were those concerned with, (i) ways 
of protecting the coast whilst allowing room for necessary development; and (ii), 
how best to ensure that protected coast was not merely preserved, but used to the 
best advantage. 

2 On (i), the most positive proposal came from the Cornwall County Council. 
They urged the planning Ministers to adopt a national policy of restricting develop- 
ment around the coast analogous to the Green Belt policy around major cities. The 
Ministers would then request all maritime planning authorities formally to designate 
in their development plans ‘coastal belts’ within which development would be re- 
stricted at least as much as inside Green Belts. The conference doubted whether this 
would prove effective unless at the same time positive action was proposed in other 
areas to cater for the public. Other reservations were that it would be extremely 
difficult to determine the coastal belts and almost as hard to apply a uniform develop- 
ment control policy to them. The necessary exceptions to the general restriction on 
development could well be so numerous as to invalidate the policy. 

3 During discussion of (ii), the local planning authorities did not quarrel with the 
proposition that merely to preserve the natural coast did not amount to an adequate 
policy. They recognised that much could be done to increase the public’s enjoyment 
of the protected coast. They spoke of the need to have in mind schemes for coastal 
and country parks and picnic places, for extending the areas to which the public had 
access, for clearing disfigurements and for providing more car parking space and 
facilities for recreation on water. They repeatedly stressed, however, that progress 
with these kinds of positive works would be practically impossible until funds were 
allocated on a more ample scale. 

4 It was stated that the region would be unable to cope with much additional holiday 
and recreation demand without increased investment in improving its road network 
and in expanding a wide range of ‘tourist facilities.’ The cost of this could not be 
carried by the rating system. The local authorities argued that if, as the White Paper 
Leisure in the Countryside proposed, 75% was a fair rate of grant for providing recre- 
ation facilities in the countryside generally, then areas like the south-west which had 
to cater for a great seasonal influx of visitors deserved a higher rate of specific grant. 
They received sympathetically the suggestion that the rate-borne part of such expen- 
diture should be spread more widely by bringing in the urban authorities whose rate- 
payers would use the coastal parks and other countryside facilities. 
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5 Points which emerged from the discussion on legislation included the following. 
The local planning authorities’ enforcement powers were ineffective against temporary, 
‘transit’ development such as caravans and tents. Their powers to make access orders 
and agreements were defective because of the ease with which these could be broken 
by farming operations. Nor could Article 4 Directions be implemented as the law 
intended. It was a weakness in revocation and discontinuance order procedures that 
the local planning authorities generally could not ascertain their compensation liabil- 
ity in advance. Finally, although chalets were more amenable to planning control 
than caravans, site owners were deterred from chalet development by the more 
generous taxation treatment of caravans. 

6 Two main points arose from the discussions of traffic issues. First, the local 
authorities claimed that it was the inadequacy of the road system which chiefly 
limited the region’s capacity to take more tourists. They felt that the vital importance 
of good road communications to the south-west was not fairly reflected in its pro- 
gramme of major road improvements. They urged the Ministry of Transport to take 
a more realistic view of the region’s highway needs. Secondly, the local authorities 
disagreed with the Ministry’s views on the financing of car parks. The Ministry 
claimed that car parks in the countryside could be made to pay for themselves. The 
authorities, on the other hand, said they knew from experience that rural car parks 
generally had to be subsidised, and that therefore the provision of these facilities 
should be grant-aided. 

7 Other conference issues included the migration of retired people to the south- 
west ; the need for a regional planning research ; and the release of Defence Depart- 
ment coastal land holdings. The planning authorities said they neither could nor 
should resist the drift of retired people to live in the south-west. They argued that 
this was a housing demand which they were bound to cater for in their development 
plans. To balance it, they would if necessary make provision for new employment to 
attract younger people. On regional research, only the Devon spokesman saw any 
advantage in the south-west authorities jointly sponsoring a statistical and research 
agency for planning. Finally, the Defence Department were criticised for retaining 
large sections of coast, particularly at Plymouth, for purposes for which location on 
the immediate coastal frontage was not essential. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PLANNING 
OFFICERS' REPORTS 



Opening speeches 

Professor J. A. Steers (National Parks Commission) opened the conference from 
the chair by pointing out that it was the third of a series of nine which were taking 
place at roughly monthly intervals. Before calling on the Commission’s Principal 
Planning Officer to explain the scope and purposes of the whole coastal study, he 
added that the first two conferences had covered coasts a short journey from London 
where the demands of day visitors created the main problems. This present conference 
on the south-west coasts would be concerned with rather different problems as most 
visitors stayed longer; and the very fact that the region possessed some of the most 
beautiful coast in England and Wales made the problems more serious. 

Mr. R. J. S. Hookway (the Principal Planning Officer of the National Parks Com- 
mission) explained the regional conferences were an integral part of a searching look 
at the state of the coast. They were being complemented by three special studies* : 
the British Travel Association were assessing holiday and recreational pressures on 
the coast on a national scale; the Nature Conservancy were examining afresh the 
scientific and educational assets of the coast; and the Sports Council were ascertaining 
and collating the recreational demands upon inshore waters. 

Besides these special enquiries the Commission were themselves studying several 
specific aspects of coastal planning-}-. He mentioned two of these in particular. Firstly, 
they were appraising the statistical and other survey methods that might be used in 
the planning of the coast; he knew that much of the pioneer work in this field had 
been done by the planning authorities in the south-west. And secondly, the Com- 
mission were studying the problems and methods of rehabilitating areas of poor 
quality coastal development, of which the south-west had a number. All this work 
was being accompanied by the Commission’s consultations with many organisations 
interested in various aspects of coastal preservation and development. 

Towards the end of 1967, he continued, the Commission hoped to submit to the 
Ministers concerned a comprehensive final report. This would lay before them ‘the 
facts and problems and issues in this field in which there has been very little national 
study but which, over the last two or three years, has caused mounting concern.’ 

The chairman then invited the Planning Officers to introduce their reports. 

Dorset County Council 

Mr. L. Abbott (the County Planning Officer) warned against over emphasising the 
recreation and conservation aspects of coastal planning. The Planning Officers’ reports 



*tSee page 2 of the Introduction. 
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demonstrated the need for a broader approach. Firstly, he said, the local planning 
authority had to take account of the economic and social needs of the resident popu- 
lation; secondly to meet as far as possible the national recreation demands on the 
area; and thirdly to ensure that unspoilt coast and countryside were conserved. ‘I 
particularly emphasise the countryside,’ he added, ‘because I do not think we can 
plan our coast in isolation from the country areas that lie behind it.’ 

He thought Dorset was potentially capable of providing recreation over and above 
the needs of their own population. But the rate of investment in the recreation and 
holiday industry was not rising in proportion to the increase in demand. ‘I think we 
have nearly reached full capacity on the present level of investment,’ he said. ‘Without 
drastic action I do not see how we can significantly increase the capacity for holiday- 
making and recreation in the south-west. If investment is going to be increased, then 
personally I feel it must not be at the ratepayers’ expense, because expanding tourism 
brings no substantial local economic advantage in relation to the heavy investment 
involved.’ 

He went on to say that if investment was raised sufficiently to bring about a growth 
of tourism in Dorset they would have to face up to the risk of overcrowding the very 
beaches that brought holidaymakers to the county. ‘This is the difficulty we are in,’ 
he added’ ‘We have got to find the money and if we find it can we invest in tourism 
without detracting from our coast and countryside?’ 

Mr. Abbott said they found there were five basic holiday needs. The first was for 
places to sleep. Good holiday accommodation was decreasing; his authority were 
continually receiving applications for hotels to be demolished and replaced by flats. 
Therefore this need was unlikely to be met by private investment. Nor were private 
investors interested in providing caravan and camping sites as ‘saturation point had 
been reached on the Dorset coast. ‘Should we use public money to provide more 
sites where we believe there will be a demand?’ he asked. 

The second need of holidaymakers was space to park their cars. This need was 
met in the big towns, but in rural areas it was not a commercially viable proposition 
unless the planning authority permitted other development, such as cafes, alongside 
the car park. Often they did not want to allow this. Here again, therefore, public 
investment was called for. But the district councils who were responsible for providing 
parking places could not shoulder the cost because the return during the summer did 
not match the outlay. The Dorset County Council were considering giving small 
amounts of grant aid to the district councils but this would take time to have any 
effect. 

Thirdly, Mr. Abbott continued, holidaymakers required more motoring space on 
the road. This would be the largest single item of capital expenditure involved in 
stepping up the ‘tourist capacity’ of the county. His fourth point was that to provide 
greater scope for outdoor recreation would require public spending on such items as 
land acquisition and access orders. He argued that this could not be paid for by the 
local ratepayers and that a ‘very substantial increase in grant is called for if the job is 
to be tackled sensibly.’ 

His final point was that more facilities for organised recreation would be needed if 
the county was to take a bigger share of the holiday trade. Although in wet weather 
covered facilities were inadequate, more were not being provided by private invest- 
ment, and nor was this a matter for public spending. Out of doors, the demand for 
sailing facilities was growing rapidly. But at the moment private investors were very 
unsure whether yacht marinas were a worthwhile enterprise. His authority had re- 
ceived several planning applications for marina development in Poole Harbour, but 
so far nothing had been built. He suggested that the National Parks Commission 
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should sponsor a special study of small boat and yachting requirements around the 
coast because these demands originated outside the areas in which facilities could be 
provided. ‘Most of the boats in Dorset are not in fact operated by Dorset people,’ he 
added. 

Devon County Council 

Mr. Phipps Turnbull (the County Planning Officer) agreed with Mr. Abbott that the 
planning of the coast had to be seen in perspective; only 2% of applications for 
planning consent received by his authority related to the coast. 

To give an indication of the different policies which applied to the Devon coastline, 
he said 22% of it was of scientific interest. The prime consideration along 19% was 
the ‘appearance of the coast for day visitors,’ and along 33 % it was the quiet rural 
character. Together these covered practically three-quarters of the county’s coast. 

Between 2,000,000 and 2,250,000 people visited the Devon coast annually. The 
‘density of visitors’ varied from 4,500 per mile to about 500. ‘Disregarding the visitors 
to central Devon, we receive an average about 1,500 per mile of coast,’ Mr. Turnbull 
commented. ‘So our current “bogey” is about a visitor per yard.’ Half the visitors 
came in the months of July and August and 83 % came over four months. On the 
basis of a survey made in 1960 he had reckoned the value of the holiday trade to the 
county was £47 million, which rounded up to £50 million when the value of petrol 
and other purchases made by tourists travelling through the county was included. He 
estimated that by 1981 some 2,950,000 people would be visiting Devon annually, 
nearly 500,000 more than in 1960. About two-thirds of the county’s visitors came by 
car. 

During the last five years the number of caravans in the county had hardly changed ; 
the number of chalets was gradually increasing. The great majority of accommodation 
was within two miles of the coast: 89 % of static caravans ; 75 % tourist caravans; 86 % 
of tents and 95 % of chalets were all within that distance of the sea. 

Turning to the problems that had arisen, he said the difficulty about making Article 
4 Directions was that the compensation which could result might be prohibitively 
expensive. They had found that Article 4 Directions could not in fact ‘be adequately 
implemented as the law intended.’ 

The practice of roadside camping, often in cars, was increasing and causing public 
health problems. Another problem was that chalets were now being built on former 
caravan sites and then sold off singly without adequate roads and communal services. 

More holidaymakers were travelling overnight by car to the south-west. There 
was a clear need for ‘staging points,’ with toilets and free car parks, on the main 
routes where overnight motorists could make temporary stops. The county council 
had identified the best places for these and were purchasing and leasing sites, or 
giving grants in exchange for an agreement to provide the facilities. 

Mr. Turnbull said it may well become necessary to warn motorists of limited road 
or parking capacity at points where minor roads to the coast turned off the major 
road. ‘Is this not something which they should be warned about just as much as a 
steep hill ?’ he asked. He hoped highway signs would soon give essential information 
of this kind to the public. 

His council had decided that where the amenity of the coast was threatened by 
congestion, car parks should be sited half a mile or so inland, and ‘No Waiting’ re- 
strictions imposed on the approach roads. ‘What we do not say in our report,’ he 
added, ‘is that we have not enough policemen to enforce ‘No Waiting’ orders.’ 

Speaking of the need to increase the area to which the public have right of access, 
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Mr. Turnbull said his council had had difficulty in securing access orders and agree- 
ments under the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, because of 
the ease which they were rendered null and void by agricultural operations. 

He ended by referring to the action which his Council proposed to take in carrying 
out Circular 7/66*. ‘We are now doing in Devon exactly what the proposed Green 
Belt extensions are doing around London,’ he explained. ‘That is, we are implementing 
a policy which has not been incorporated in the development plan, and on which the 
public has had no means of expressing its views. In order to meet the Circular we 
are put in a position of being thoroughly unfair to the man in the street, but we have 
done it.’ 

Plymouth County Borough Council 

Mr. C. C. Gimingham (the City Planning Officer) said Plymouth was more a consumer 
than a provider of recreation on the coast. Its people made great use of the coastline, 
mostly within 10-20 miles of the city, though many visited the North Cornwall coast as 
well. 

He said their need for facilities was not extensive. ‘What are essential, are parking 
places conveniently close to the coast and access roads to them.’ He suggested that 
where access roads to the coast were narrow country lanes, such as in the areas on 
either side of Plymouth, systems of one-way traffic should be more widely used. There 
was, for instance, a one-way system to Flatford Mill in Essex where access was via 
narrow lanes. 

Mr. Gimingham went on to criticise the Defence Department for retaining large 
sections of the coast. ‘Even on a short length of true coast which includes the Hoe 
we have a great many defence installations,’ he said. ‘The Ministry have been kind 
enough to move back a few yards from the actual waterfront to leave just enough 
room for a footpath — and a little more in places — in front of their installations, 
which shows it is not essential for them to be on the immediate seafront.’ 

He asked whether the Defence Department were being brought into the coastal 
study to see how much of their coastal land they could relinquish. He was sure much 
of it could be more valuably used by the public for recreation. 

Cornwall County Council 

Outlining action being taken by his authority, Mr. H. Calder (the Assistant County 
Planning Officer) said they had prepared a large number of coastal development 
maps which indicated the areas to which development ought to be channelled; they 
had made Article 4 Directions, Discontinuance Orders to remove eyesores and had 
designated Areas of Great Landscape Value. They had also defined large sections of 
the coast as protected areas — popularly known as ‘saturation areas’ — in which further 
sites for chalets and static caravans would not be permitted. Besides these measures, 
they had removed many wartime camps and structures. At national level, the designa- 
tion of Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty was also very important to Cornwall. 
The National Trust, too, figured prominently in the county, where they owned or 
managed 10,000 acres. 

‘It seems to us,’ Mr. Calder continued, ‘that out of all this two factors emerge. 
Firstly, there are along the coast a number of restrictive connotations which overlap 

*See the Introduction on page 1. 
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and are very confusing, especially to the layman. Secondly, the present climate of 
opinion about coastal preservation and development appears to be markedly similar 
to that which gave rise to the Green Belt Circular (No. 42/55) in 1955.’ 

He said that these factors convinced his council that a strategic planning policy 
for the coast was needed. It should be ‘simple, very clear-cut and easy to understand,’ 
and form part of a national policy on coastal planning. His council would therefore 
invite the Minister of Housing and Local Government to consider drawing up a 
policy for the coastal belt analogous to the Green Belt policy. 

Referring to maps showing such a coastal belt policy for Cornwall, Mr. Calder 
pointed out that, as in the Green Belts, there remained ‘islands’ to which development 
would be steered. This was because planners were not concerned solely with preser- 
vation but with the more complex question of conservation — of balancing demands 
for development with the need to preserve the coast. ‘So on behalf of my council,’ 
Mr. Calder added, ‘I make a plea for the designation of coastal belts and the drafting 
of a strategic planning policy along the lines set out in the County Planning Officer’s 
report’.* 

Mr. Calder then took issue with the National Parks Commission over the designa- 
tion of further Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty in Cornwall. He said some 27 % 
of the county’s land surface — some 360 sq. miles — was already covered by A.O.N.B’s; 
apart from Bodmin Moor, the bulk of these Areas were on the coast. However, there 
were gaps along the coast — at Whitsands Bay for example — which on two or three 
occasions the County Council had asked the Commission to designate as an A.O.N.B. 
The Commission’s reply was that the areas were not up to the standard to be desig- 
nated. ‘But the grants which are available in A.O.N.B. ’s would enable us to remove 
the impediments to designation,’ he argued. ‘So the policy of refusing to designate 
these remaining stretches of coast is self-defeating. It hinders us from doing the 
enhancement job to bring these areas up to a worthy standard.’ 

He was aware that a Countryside Commission was promised with powers to give 
grants outside A.O.N.B’s. ‘But we fear that a new Commission handing out grants 
over the whole countryside may spread the butter too thinly.’ He said the 347,000 
residents of Cornwall were required to finance the recreational needs of 2,100,000 
visitors each year. ‘The White Paperf says that 75 per cent is the right level of grant 
for counties in the country which only have to provide recreational facilities for their 
own resident population. Therefore should not a differential grant be available to 
counties like ours in the south-west. Over and above the 75 per cent grant for our own 
residents we should get something to provide for our itinerant visitors.’ He estimated 
that if 75 per cent was fair in, say, the Midland counties then to achieve comparable 
fairness in Cornwall the grant might be ‘something over 95 per cent.’ 

Mr. Calder ended by referring briefly to the staffing problems of the local planning 
authorities. ‘We have the people qualified to do the job but not in sufficient numbers,’ 
he commented. ‘It is a fact of life that this coastal work falls heaviest on the authori- 
ties least able to bear the cost.’ It was no answer, he went on, to unload work from 
under-staffed Ministries on to under-staffed local authorities. Many bodies expected 
the local planning authorities to feed them with information. Besides the demands of 
the Ministry of Housing and the National Parks Commission, they received frequent 
requests for information from such bodies as the Regional Sports Council, the Joint 
Committee for the South-West, the British Travel Association and so on. ‘Frankly, 
there is a limit to what we can do,’ he said. 

*See pages 53-54. 

f Leisure in the countryside; Cmnd. 2928. 
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Somerset County Council 

Mr. R. W. Dale (the County Planning Officer) assumed that his paper* had been 
read and devoted his remarks to points of general concern to the county and the 
region. 

So far as the Somerset coast was concerned, the crux of their problem was to con- 
serve the areas which were still mainly unspoilt. He agreed with the analogy drawn by 
previous speakers between the work of coastal conservation and Green Belt policy. 
‘The right places for development are the established resorts,’ he said. ‘We have town 
maps which can allow for some expansion from time to time. We need the special 
“coastal zone,” or call it what you will, to preserve the best of the coast between the 
resorts and the hinterland behind them.’ 

He said it was perhaps a peculiarity of the south-west that many visitors no longer 
spent their holidays at one popular resort. ‘There is a lot of touring and people “do” 
the south-west as a whole, or they tour the region’s south coast one year and the north 
coast the next.’ This meant that the south-west counties were inter-dependent; they 
supported each other in the holiday trade, which was a very important sector of their 
economies. Another peculiarity of the south-west was that the popularity of the 
coast was built up and reinforced by the attractions of the hinterland. He doubted, 
for instance, whether the beach resort of Weston-Super-Mare would be so popular 
without the Mendip Hills behind it, with Cheddar Gorge, and the city of Wells. In 
fact there was no ‘hard clear line’ to set apart the coastal strip; the hinterland was 
part of the holiday trade. 

He agreed with Mr. Abbott that there was little demand for the development of 
hotels. ‘I think they are struggling to carry on,’ he commented. The pressure was for 
cheap holidays in caravans and chalets. In recent years his council had resisted de- 
mands for additional caravan sites, especially on the western part of the coast. He 
said chalets were more amenable to development control than caravans. ‘If the 
pressure could be switched to chalets the planning authorities could do a better job,’ 
he argued. ‘With this more permanent form of development we could negotiate im- 
proved layouts, get better planting schemes and so on.’ 

He claimed that the rules of the Inland Revenue on tax expenses deterred caravan 
site operators from switching to chalets. He said the tax rules enabled them to write off 
the capital cost of caravans over the first five years. The opportunity to write off chalet 
costs was less than a tenth of that afforded by caravans. He thought that if this ‘little 
fiscal difficulty’ was sorted out there would quickly be a very big switch from caravans 
to chalets. This would enable them to control development of the sites far more 
adequately. 

Mr. Dale went on to say that the region’s ‘enormous potential’ to attract foreign 
visitors had been neglected. It would be no good, however, trying to attract them at 
the peak of the season when the south-west was already overcrowded. The season had 
to be extended by advertising and possibly by subsidies to hoteliers to encourage 
foreign visitors in the spring, early summer and late autumn. Like Mr. Abbot, he 
thought the region’s ‘limiting factor’ was the inadequacy of its roads. ‘From now on 
the patronage we can attract will be limited by the capacity of our roads. The conges- 
tion and delays are becoming so frustrating that they must begin to deter visitors.’ 

He said it was the two regions from which most of Somerset’s visitors came (the 
West Midlands and London and the Home Counties) which expected the greatest 
growth of population. Looking ahead, therefore, the county could expect ‘enormous 

♦Printed on pages 56-62. 
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pressure* as these big regions grew. The pressures would be further increased by the 
building of the M4 London to South Wales motorway and the M5 West Midlands to 
the south-west motorway. These would bring the North Somerset coast within only 
2 hours plus travelling time of most of the West Midlands and three hours plus travel- 
ling time from London. 

Bristol County Borough Council 

Mr. E. J. Steen (the Deputy City Planning Officer) said that like Plymouth, Bristol 
consumed rather than supplied recreation on the coast. A large proportion of its 
population were day trippers who went even as far as the south coast on a Sunday 
outing. The city’s own coastline, which the corporation owned, was entirely taken up 
by docks installations and development. (See plate 10). Their area of coast had been 
extended recently by a boundary extension into Gloucestershire and the whole of 
this area was reserved for industrial development. 

Mr. Steen mentioned that the Corporation also owned much of the land fronting 
the Avon and this was being vigorously preserved. He ended by agreeing that further 
sites for static caravans could well be resisted, but argued that the visitor who came 
by touring caravan deserved to have his needs catered for. 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 



Regional research 

The general discussion opened with a brief exchange of views on the merits of a 
regional body to assemble and disseminate planning data and co-ordinate research 
into emergent problems. Those against the idea claimed that the trend of demands 
upon the region could not be reliably forecast, and that the coastal conferences were 
themselves the proper medium for the regional co-ordination of planning data and 
policies. Those in favour recognised that a regular service of planning statistics com- 
piled on a common regional basis would be extremely useful. 

Mr. Hookway (National Parks Commission) broached this topic by asking whether 
the planning authorities had given any thought to co-ordinating their survey and 
data-gathering services. The planning officers’ reports showed that each of the auth- 
orities had carried out its own independent survey and each had used slightly different 
techniques and survey methods. He recalled Mr. Calder’s complaint about the con- 
stant demands of central government and regional bodies for planning data on which 
to base policies. Might it not be to the planning authorities’ advantage, he asked, to 
transfer some of this load to a regional research agency which they financed jointly. 
Such a body would have the merits of first class professionalism and detachment of 
study. 

Mr. Abbott (Dorset) was sceptical about the usefulness of attempting to estimate 
the future demand likely to be created by tourism and holiday traffic. ‘Estimates of 
what will happen to demand are mere speculation,’ he claimed. ‘I am quite sure that 
demand is going to vary in proportion to the attraction the south-west is able to 
exert on visitors, and this in turn will depend on our ability to increase the capacity 
for holiday-taking whilst conserving the natural amenities of our counties.’ He argued 
therefore, that future demand was incapable of ‘mathematical calculation.’ He would 
not feel justified in recommending his council to put money into regional research. 

Neither was Mr. Dale (Somerset) convinced of the need for regional research. He 
claimed that the regional coastal conference was the right medium for collecting and 
sifting the available data. ‘On the basis of our local knowledge we have provided, in 
our maps and written reports, the information you requested to a pattern you pro- 
posed. You now have this collection of summaries from which you can extract what 
is relevant and dominant and pass it up to Government level. It would turn the exer- 
cise upside down to have the top formation doing the survey work in remote areas.’ 

Supporting Mr. Dale, Lord Hylton (the chairman of the Somerset Planning Com- 
mittee) said he did not believe that a regional body which took over the statistical and 
survey functions of the local planning authorities would hasten the work or improve 
its quality. He thought that for the first five years the new body would be ‘groping in 
the dark.’ 

One speaker who favoured the idea of a central statistical service for the region 
was the Devon County Planning Officer, Mr. Turnbull. He pointed out that Exeter 
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University’s study of tourism (sponsored by the South West Regional Economic 
Council) was an attempt to investigate regionally one aspect of planning. He hoped the 
University would be able to devise statistical and survey methods which the planning 
authorities could employ. 

‘It would be extremely useful if we could get to the stage where certain information 
was regularly processed by the Universities and made available to us in a common 
form,’ he added. ‘Only if we got to that point could the local planning authorities stop 
collecting information themselves.’ But the planning authorities would have to keep 
the responsibility until there was an alternative service on which they could rely. 

In reply, Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) pointed out that the tourist and holiday trade was 
the ‘dominant factor’ in the region’s economy — ‘probably more important than ag- 
riculture in terms of pounds, shillings and pence.’ ‘Yet if you look at the agricultural 
sector,’ he continued, ‘you will find it has the underlying support of University study 
and training establishments which has ensured a flow of information through the 
Ministry of Agriculture that has profoundly influenced Government policy on invest- 
ment, subsidies and so on.’ 

He suspected that a comparable ‘feed-back’ was not taking place from local to 
central government in the field of town and country planning. This was why he fell 
that in the south-west, where the holiday trade was so important economically, there 
might be some advantage in promoting an organisation, such as already existed in 
agriculture, for the advancement of survey techniques and the dissemination of 
knowledge. 



Green Belts for the coast 



Next, the conference explored the proposal for ‘coastal belts,’ akin to Green Belts, 
which had been made by Cornwall County Council and mentioned by other counties 
The idea was cautiously received. The difficulties of delineating the coastal belt and 
treating it uniformly were stressed. Some speakers doubted the realism of applying an 
essentially negative policy to wide expanses of coast. 

Explaining his council's proposal, Mr. Calder (Cornwall) said they had decided to 
invite the Minister of Housing and Local Government to issue a Circular on the 
lines of the Green Belt Circular of 1955. In his Written Report* the County Planning 
Officer had tried to put into the Minister’s mind what might actually be written into 
the Circular. The Minister would also be sent a copy of the coastal belt sketch map to 
illustrate the idea. They envisaged that once a sketch map had Ministerial approval 
the next step would be for the local planning authority to incorporate it in the formal 
development plan. Mr. Calder thought it would probably be necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to amend the development plan regulations in order to introduce a coastal 
belt policy. 

Mr. Gimingham (Plymouth) commented that in practice the coastal belt idea would 
not be so simple or straight forward in execution as the Green Belt policy. ‘Once the 
Green Belt policy was established it was possible to apply it throughout the country ’ 
he said. But there would bound to be considerable variations in coastal belts.’ He 
thought coastal belts would have to be broken down into many sectors with different 
policies applying to them. 

Mrs. Elwyn Davies (National Parks Commission), the Deputy Chairman of the 
conference, agreed that it would be far from simple to determine the coastal belt 
*See page 54. 
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areas. Taking Cornwall as an example, she argued that the boundary of the Area of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty had been fixed too far inland in the case of both St. 
Agnes Head and the Lizard. For a start, therefore, if there were to be coastal belts the 
A.O.N.B. boundaries would need to be ‘very rigorously re-surveyed.’ Counties which 
included ‘a great green mass of protected land’ within a coastal belt would find they 
could not hope to hold it. 

Supporting this view, Mr. Abbott (Dorset) pointed out that two-thirds of the area 
of his county was covered by A.O.N.B. designation. The designation applied to the 
whole of the Dorset coastline except for a short piece in the vicinity of Weymouth. 
‘Sweeping designations of this kind undermine our position,’ he explained. ‘How 
on earth do you control the exceptions to the restrictions on development?’ No 
sooner did the County Planning Committee agree to requests from area committees 
to impose tougher restrictions than an area committee came back asking for exceptions 
to be made. 

Coastal belts were a negative concept, he continued, whereas he was more con- 
cerned with making a positive approach. The conference ought first make up its mind 
how it saw the future of the whole south-west in the coastal context; then having 
decided what to conserve, they could consider how best to go about it. ‘We could in 
fact simply decide to conserve the whole area to the exclusion of other things. If we 
opted for that policy we could pursue it vigorously. But at the moment there is too 
much conflict between conservation and exploitation to apply a Green Belt policy to 
the coast,’ he added. 

Mr. Calder (Cornwall) assured Mrs. Davies that his council would certainly raise 
strong objections to the withdrawal of A.O.N.B. designation — which conferred cer- 
tain financial benefits — from the areas she had mentioned. Continuing, he said sim- 
plicity of presentation would be vital to the success of coastal belts. ‘For a policy to be 
acceptable to the public at large it must be simple, have popular appeal and go along 
with the current climate of opinion,’ he claimed. He believed the coastal belt proposal 
had these features. 

Mr. Dale (Somerset) said his Council were endeavouring to shift the onus of proving 
the need for development in protected areas on to those who sought permission to 
carry it out. His Planning Committee took the line that in these areas the policy was 
to restrict further development to that for which there was a proven need which could 
not be reasonably met elsewhere, or which was shown to their satisfaction to be 
necessary in the wider public interest, and not merely the local interest. Thus it was up 
to the applicant to convince the planning authority of the need for development, 
whereas hitherto he came along as someone exercising a right to exploit the site for 
himself. 

Mr. Turnbull (Devon) said that before his Council had acted upon Circular No. 
7/66 from the Ministry of Housing*, their coastal policy was based on the principle 
of ‘priority of interest’ which he had outlined in his Written Reportf and introductory 
speech. This seemed to them to be a balanced approach, neither positive nor negative. 
The policy varied according to the priority. Now the Circular required them to have 
protected areas as an interim measure. This represented the ‘negative only’ side of 
coastal planning; it was conservation in the narrow sense without exploitation. In 
time the Minister might well find that, as in the Green Belts, this was inadequate and 
unacceptable as a public policy. It was too one-sided and after the interim would 
probably have to be dropped. It was more old fashioned than the policy it succeeded. 

♦Summarised in the Introduction on page 1. 
fSee pages 34-45. 
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Preservation through ownership 



From its discussion of coastal preservation through planning control, the conference 
turned to consider preservation through ownership. 

Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) suggested that it might be possible to select out of the total 
coastline of England and Wales certain parts of great beauty and designate them as 
‘National Seashore. 5 These would then be bought in the national interest, possibly by 
the local planning authorities, with the express purpose of conserving and managing 
them almost in their existing state, keeping them free from physical development and 
giving the public good foot access. It would be a much more restrictive designation 
than A.O.N.B.; he envisaged only relatively small areas without settlements or 
development being earmarked as National Seashore. 

The case for public stewardship was that as long as the land remained in private 
hands the local planning authority were on the defensive. The owner could at any 
time take the initiative and propose development. Even when an area was protected 
in the development plan circumstances might change and there could be no certainty 
about which way some future development application would be determined. But 
once the land was owned and managed in the national interest, with the prime objec- 
tive of preserving its natural beauty— once, in fact, it was taken out of the market— 
it could be safeguarded in perpetuity. 

To some degree this was the policy of the National Trust who were acquiring selec- 
ted stretches of coast through their Enterprise Neptune. However, unlike the local 
authorities— who had bought very little land of this kind— the National Trust were 
not responsible to the public for their management policies. 

Mr. Abbott (Dorset) reacted that there was certainly scope for this approach, which 
was suited to several beautiful and inaccessible bits of the Dorset coast. He thought 
it was purely a question of whether the money could be found nationally or locally. 
It would be an extension of what the National Trust were already doing in a small 
way with its Enterprise Neptune. 

Alderman Martin (the Deputy Lord Mayor of Bristol) intervened to say whilst 
money was obviously a problem ‘they had a duty to the people of this country to 
take over some of these delightful coastlines so that they should not be developed.’ 

Councillor J. S. Stephens (Vice-Chairman of the Cornwall Planning Committee) 
assured the conference that his council were determined to protect the county’s 
heritage of beautiful coastline and, with good planning, offer the amenities and facili- 
ties which tourists expected. He said he was quite sure that the county planning 
authority with its full knowledge of the problems involved, were in ‘a far better 
position to preserve the coast than any other organisation and can do it better than 
anyone else. 5 

Mr. Dale (Somerset) warned that if an attempt was made publicly to acquire large 
areas of coast there will be Treasury control and the policy would never get airborne.’ 
His county’s Exmoor National Parks Committee, which owned 1,100 acres of Ex- 
moor, only resorted to land purchase when all other methods failed. ‘Where some- 
thing vitally important to the Park would be lost regardless of whatever pla nnin g 
action we could take, then in most cases we have purchased the land in question.’ 
He recommended a similar approach in coastal areas, so that only when a particular 
problem was insoluble by other means would it be necessary to resort to buying the 
land. ‘A blanket policy of public acquisition will prove so expensive that it would be 
frustrated by Treasury control,’ he added. ‘The way to do it is gradually, piece by 
piece. 5 
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Access land 

It was suggested that the need to protect coastal land by public purchase could some- 
times be avoided if planning authorities made more extensive use of access orders 
and agreements. Mr. R. G. Brown (of the Ministry of Land and Natural Resources) 
asked whether the Government’s proposal to pay grants towards the making of access 
orders and agreements throughout the countryside would make the authorities more 
inclined to use these powers. 

Neither Dorset nor Devon thought the new grants would make much difference. 
Mr. Abbott (Dorset) said access orders and agreements were very limited in their 
benefit. As the law stood at present, even where land was covered by an order or 
agreement the public could easily be denied access to it. The only way to meet the 
public’s needs was to acquire the land, but more often than not the cost was pro- 
hibitive. Although in National Parks and A.O.N.B.’s the local authorities were 
already entitled to grants of 75 % towards acquisition costs they were still hard put to 
find the remaining 25 % in making large purchases. If the present provisions were not 
successful in A.O.N.B.’s why, he asked, should they work any better if extended to 
areas outside? 

Mr. Turnbull (Devon) saw no point in making access agreements until the law 
was re-written to prevent owners slipping out of agreements so easily. An alternative 
to acquisition would be to enable local authorities, when making access agreements or 
orders, to assess the damage the land was likely to suffer as a result and to compensate 
the owner accordingly. He would not then be allowed to terminate unilaterally the 
access arrangements because he would have been paid for any loss which the agree- 
ment or order caused him. 



The retirement influx 



Moving the conference to a new topic the Chairman asked the local planning authori- 
ties what attitude they took to the steady movement of retired people to live in their 
areas. Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) added that the Commission raised this issue because 
they had found that along the Kent and Sussex coasts in particular there were very 
strong pressures for housing development for retired people moving in. There, the 
local planning authorities generally regarded this demand as almost irresistible. The 
Commission were interested to find out whether there was any thought in the south- 
west of planning strategically for the influx of retired people into communities best 
able to absorb it where medical and welfare facilities were adequate for the demands 
likely to be made on them. 

Generally, the attitude of the planning authorities was that, in considering applica- 
tions for residential development, they were not influenced by the fact that many of 
the houses might be occupied by retired people. Their job was to steer the develop- 
ment into areas where provision had been made for it in the development plan. If the 
influx of too many elderly people upset the local age balance then the planning auth- 
orities would make provision for new employment to attract younger families. 

Replying to the Chairman’s question, Mr. J. Simmons (Deputy Clerk of the Dorset 
County Council) said Dorset received many retired people, not only in the coastal 
belt but also well into the hinterland behind Bournemouth and towards the New 
Forest. This caused difficult problems because of the imbalance it produced in the 
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age structure of the local populations. Although the elderly did not require some 
local services, they made excessive demands on others. ‘Our remedy in Dorset has 
not been to control the influx of retired people,’ he explained, ‘but try to balance the 
economy by introducing in suitable areas alternative points of economic growth, by 
bringing in industry and people from London.’ 

He did not see how a local planning authority could possibly differentiate between 
people moving into their area to retire and those coming there to work. ‘We shall 
have to put up with this problem,’ he added. ‘We can use planning controls to decide 
to what size our towns and villages may grow, but we cannot resist the drift of retired 
people to the south, neither should we.’ 

Supporting this view, Mr. Dale (Somerset) agreed that when a planning authority 
considered an application for housing development it did not take into account 
whether the accommodation was intended for retired people or those at work. ‘There 
is nothing we can do about this except — through the development plan — to ‘take the 
lid off’ a little in towns two or three miles inland and tighten up slightly in the coastal 
towns.’ 

Mr. Abbott (the Dorset County Planning Officer) said that if his authority were to 
grant planning permission for housing anywhere within 10-15 miles of the coast it 
would probably be taken up by retired people, especially if bungalows were built. 
‘We know full well that retired people will flood in and take up anything that is 
offered, provided the price is right,’ he said. They had had one exceptional application 
for the development of 500 acres to house 10,000 people. They refused permission 
because the developer failed to show how employment could be provided to ensure 
that the houses would be occupied by working as well as retired people. They would 
have approved the development if they could have been satisfied that a cross-section 
of the population would have lived there, and not just elderly people. 

Both Mr. Turnbull (Devon) and Mr. Calder (Cornwall) thought it inevitable that 
many people would continue to make their homes near the south-west coasts when 
they retired. Mr. Turnbull was sure it was really a question of the planning authority, 
through the medium of its development plan, steering the demand to the most appro- 
priate areas. Mr. Calder also argued that the answer was a ‘positive development 
plan policy for settlements.’ ‘To make it a viable plan,’ he explained, ‘we have to 
carry out rural surveys, decide on the settlement hierarchy and then draw up plans for 
villages and coastal settlements. By doing this positive work we can be more sure of 
making the necessary allocations of land for development in the right areas to cater 
for the demand which we cannot ignore.’ 

Commenting on the discussion, Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) said in a number of coastal 
communities— based originally on mining, fishing or agriculture— there had been no 
new investment in buildings for decades. The whole range of social services had 
adjusted to this. Then suddenly an estate of 30 or so bungalows appeared, many 
occupied by retired people. This was a major new investment into properties which 
would continue to be there for another hundred years. They served the needs of a 
community which had earned its wealth elsewhere and created demands on the 
social services which the neighbourhood was not equipped to satisfy. He did not 
understand such a policy. A resort like Torquay which already had a high proportion 
of retired residents was ‘geared up’ to take more. But some of the small coastal 
settlements in this region surely were not. 

Mr. J. R. Hooley (Assistant Clerk of the Cornwall County Council) replied by 
pointing out that bungalows were traditionally the main form of housing in the 
county. ‘Therefore it is quite wrong to assume that all the scattered bungalows you 
see house retired people ; they could equally well be the homes of agricultural workers . 1 
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Villages changed their function, he said. A village may have been a mining com- 
munity, but even if mining ceased years ago the village retained its heart, a focus of 
life, which the locals were often extremely keen to keep alive. They would be strongly 
against any policy of the local planning authority which would kill these little ham- 
lets, he concluded. 



The use and management of protected land 



Opening a discussion on the use and management of protected coastal land, Mrs. 
Elwyn Davies (N.P.C.), the Deputy Chairman, said that the mere preservation of 
the coastal belt through negative planning control seemed to the Commission to be 
an inadequate policy. Should the coastal planning authorities try to secure some pro- 
tected land and manage it imaginatively to help meet the demands for recreation on 
the coast she asked. The Commission were interested to find out what the authorities 
were already doing in this direction and what they hoped to do in future. 

She hoped they would also suggest what might be done in inland areas to relieve 
pressures on the coast. Were additional facilities called for in the coastal hinterland, 
in the green belt and Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty and on the periphery of 
the National Parks? In some areas, she continued, excessive use of the coast was 
damaging the environment. Giving two examples of where more positive manage- 
ment was required, she cited the need to re-turf the bald and gullied sub-soil exposed 
at Land’s End and on the National Trust land above Kynance Cove and to restrict 
use to wired paths until the land had recovered. 

Turning next to sailing facilities, were they already over-burdened in some places 
she asked. If so, could the conference hear of schemes for the redevelopment of 
former china clay and other harbours. She mentioned schemes for Pentewan, which 
she believed the Cornwall County Council had in hand, and for Drakes Island which 
was being developed by Plymouth. Counties less well endowed than Devon and 
Cornwall with sheltered anchorages should consider developing sailing and fishing 
facilities on reservoirs and gravel pits, she suggested. Such a scheme was the one for 
the recreational use of the Chew Valley reservoir, commended by the Institution of 
Water Engineers, which would take some pressure off Somerset’s coast. 

Continuing, she asked what further coastal tented sites could be laid out on pro- 
tected land, and what others planned inland near the main holiday routes. Were 
there enough viewpoint car parks or picnic sites accessible by road across the moors, 
on hillsides like the Mendips, or set well back from crowded bays ? All these were 
relatively inexpensive facilities. More ambitious, she added, would be a ‘Cornish 
corniche’ from Portreath to Hayle. Parking and picnicking already took place there 
on National Trust land and the setting was very fine. What plans had the local auth- 
orities for coastal picnic sites and viewpoints associated with scenic roads? 

Another possibility mentioned by Mrs. Davies was the development and manage- 
ment of what the Americans called ‘Historic and Cultural Sites.’ The pre-historic 
sites in moorland settings were best left as they were, but the layout of others — such 
as Tintagel — could be improved. 

Finally she touched on the prospects of establishing coastal parks in the south- 
west. She suggested that the likely users — in the form of the urban authorities — 
should be represented on the ad hoc committees which administered the parks and 
contribute to the running expenses. She recalled that earlier Alderman Martin (Bris- 
tol) had suggested that moneys were usually available. ‘Would Bristol agree that if a 
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coastal or country park were created within its reach they should be represented on the 
management committee and make a financial contribution?’ she asked. 

She concluded by inviting the local authority representatives to say what develop- 
ments of the kinds she had mentioned they would like to plan, or what they had done 
already. 



Positive countryside policies 



Their response (with the exception of Devon, whose spokesman had reservations on 
this issue) was that they entirely agreed about the desirability of lining up tentative 
programmes of countryside projects. But they saw scarce hope of making any material 
progress with them until expenditure in this field received greater priority. 

To Mrs. Davies’s concluding question about ‘user representation’ on country park 
management committees, Alderman Martin (Bristol) replied that he felt sure that the 
City Council would wish to co-operate with such a committee for a park serving 
Bristol. He could not anticipate what their attitude would be to contributing financially 
to the cost of running a country park, although he personally ‘would play his part in 
getting finance.’ 

Somerset County Council were involved in National Parks affairs and this, said 
Mr. Dale (the County Planning Officer), had given them experience of the kind of 
positive approach Mrs. Davies had advocated. He mentioned, as examples, their 
acquisition of a large country property which they had handed over to the Youth 
Hostels Association; the purchase of several hundred acres of North Hill alongside 
Minehead (see plate 9) where they hoped to provide a screened camping site ; and the 
establishment of a caravan park at Dulverton, a touring centre some 15 miles from 
the coast. 



‘These are some of the facilities we are cutting our teeth on in the National Parks,’ 
he said. We have learnt our initial lessons and it should be comparatively easy, given 
the necessary finance, to extend this positive approach to the countryside as a whole.’ 
He thought that planning authorities ought to have a number of alternative schemes 
lined up in readiness for the time when finance became available. 

Mr. Abbott (Dorset) agreed that the authorities should have potential schemes in 
mind; but they should not prepare formal plans. He thought that ‘to plunge into the 
whole range of items mentioned by Mrs. Davies would involve vast expense ’ He 
added that the moment they looked at a piece of land its value rocketed and ‘astron- 
omical’ prices were asked. 

The Cornwall County Council neither owned nor managed any protected coastal 
land at present, said Mr. Calder. But recently he had detected a change in the ‘climate 
of opinion of the council towards the ownership and more positive management of 
such land. But as previous speakers had said, it all came down to the question of 



° f ? erdlCt knd fflustrated this P°“t, he said. Cornwall liad no less 
. j 1 ® 00 a f res of 11 according to the restrictive definition of the Ministry of Hous- 

mg and Local Government. In terms of acres per head of population, they had more 
derelict land than any other comity. Money spent on improving most of it would be a 
complete loss he explained. In spite of this, they were doing what they could in one 
or two parts of the county to bring this land up to an acceptable state. 

The need to get clear the distinction between the management of land and the 
planning of land was stressed by Mr. Turnbull (Devon). ‘Management of land is a 

SwT'f aT P ; P ™ e function Planning authorities is some- 

hmg quite different. It relates to land use policies and the steering of public and 
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private investment. So there is a major difference between the planning function and 
the management function.’ 

‘One of the most fruitful results of local government reorganisation,’ he continued, 
‘would be for those responsible for planning and those responsible for land manage- 
ment to be different bodies. To get to that position would be the biggest step to- 
wards achieving the things called for by Mrs. Davies.’ 

The annual value of his council’s positive works around the coast was currently 
about £7,500, mostly to remove disfigurements. This was used to help the land- 
owners, and the management involved was the owners’ responsibility. The planning 
authority were merely priming the pump. 

He went on to examine the situation which would arise if the county council were 
to consider the public promotion of a new resort because it could not be done pri- 
vately. ‘It would be asking a large number of councillors with business interests in 
hotels to contribute towards a resort which would compete directly with their own 
private investments. That would produce an embarrassing situation, and it might be 
hard to convince them that their money could be used to build up a better show than 
they could run themselves.’ 

Another question, said Mr. Turnbull, was who should speak for the visitor. In 
Devon 1 % of the population of the country provided holiday facilities for 10%. He 
wanted to know ‘what form of organisation, with what financial basis, should speak 
for the visitor and provide for his needs ?’ 

Mr. Martin (Bristol) commented that in his city the Planning Committee had pur- 
chased hundreds of acres which they now managed. It worked very well, he added. 

Countryside Committees 

The distinction which Mr. Turnbull had drawn between the land planning and land 
management processes was a valid one, commented Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.). Never- 
theless, it was clear that private investment could not be relied upon to develop all 
the necessary recreational resources on the coast and in the countryside. For example, 
he said, if the demands for parking places, picnic sites and country parks were to be 
met public agencies would have to play their part in providing and managing them. 

The Countryside in 1970 Conference had proposed that the county planning auth- 
orities should establish countryside committees for these kinds of purposes, and the 
County Councils’ Association had commended this proposal to its members. Several 
already had countryside committees with annual budgets, programmes of positive 
works and achievements to their credit. He said it would be interesting to hear what 
the county councils thought about the possibility of setting up countryside commit- 
tees to manage land for countryside recreation and provide facilities where it was 
apparent that private enterprise would not do so. 

Their reaction was that it would be premature to set up countryside committees 
until the role they were expected to play had been clarified by new legislation, and the 
counties themselves were in a stronger financial position to pursue positive manage- 
ment policies in the countryside. 

Replying to Mr. Hookway, Mr. Hooley (Cornwall) said that his council had come 
down very firmly against setting up a countryside committee. They appreciated the 
value of such a committee where land management was involved, but — as Mr. Calder 
had said — they had as yet no land to manage. If they were to receive financial assis- 
tance in purchasing land for various recreational purposes they would reconsider the 
need for a countryside committee; but at present it would have nothing to do but to 
add to the wealth of advice already offered to the Planning Committee. 
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In Dorset, too said Mr. Simmons, a countryside committee would be superfluous 

Mr Tnrnbnli (Devon) said the County Councils’ Association had advised them to 
Ztem e t r“ ° f Countryside committees in their own time. As he under- 

Devon C0 L mmltteeS Were lntended t0 br “g “ the voluntary bodies. But in 

Devon there was a community council' of voluntary bodies and this already had a 
countrys.de committee of its own. Therefore it was important to detoetotoctions 
o“ y COU ” Cl1 ““ntp'side committees and their relationship with voluntary bodies 
under ?h n y “ eStab!ished “™‘Dside committees by using powers 

Nationa, e p°rV SPaCeS Act ’ 1906, commented Mr - M. Bell (the Secretary^ the 
context The « S t C t° mmiSS10n -' llleSe P ° Wers were ’ h^ever, far from clear in this 
provisions relating to countryside committees definitely needed 
tidying up. The introduction of new legislation would be the right time to rive county 
councils the job of providing and managing country parks. ® * 

Sailing facilities 

repKed ‘° MrS ' Da ™ s ’ s caU for the Provision of more sailing facili- 
ment in the^outh w^st thatpnvate mvestors were cagey about marina develop- 

t0 ^° c 0 .- he W0Uld want to hnow how far they 
sailing centres as Weymouth Bay and Poole Tfeh”* ** ^ 6Ven in SU ° h favoured 
opers to come forward wfih a 1 able fcTem^^” ^ ^ deV ^ 

conditions there was no hoDe of manna- And m Present financial 

project. PC ° f * he C0Unty councd P utt “g special money into such a 

p™' .SSiM wemb ded ^ actively to 

they would require state ^ pureIy loca l- 

ation should be given to letting statutory “T*' a ' S ° asked 11134 consider - 

by Private Bill procedure in order to allow rare “ ndei ? akers acquire land other than 
Mr. Dale (Somerset) poLtedornttat ‘ l ° f ^ ™ ter - 

rents and shifting sandbanks was safe only f * * Chan f el \ Wlth its five-knot cur- 
in the county were used for fishing and r ° r ex P enenced sailors. Several reservoirs 
day pits which, dereto 

used by the young for dingh/safling ’ ^ ^ together * reshaped and 

fo“y “e°wt y T °°“ idering 3 P^ng appfication 

ment on the Helford River They seemed nr Jte1 “y 0 *? 4 , for a “anna-type develop- 
the White Paper, Leisure in the rv,, ? ^ the kmd of schemes commended in 

kinds of development and he feared thatrif' ^ ^ 7*“ associated with other 
the developers were rjy ^ ? *** ** *° Catdl Wbat 

planning authority had no powem to comnri fd T* “ the past Ttle 
scheme. m P e a dev eloper to complete the whole 
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In a brief reference to inland sailing, Mr. Bell (N.P.C.) pointed out that the Water 
Resources Act, 1965, gave River Authorities powers to provide recreational facilities 
on any reservoirs which they owned or managed and also on other inland waters. 
Mr. Brown (Ministry of Land and Natural Resources) added that not all reservoirs 
were for direct supply to the drinking system. Some were regulating and some im- 
pounding and on the face of it these were suitable for use for water-borne recreation. 
As far as coastal facilities were concerned, this was largely a matter of the local 
planning authorities granting permission for marinas. 

There was a dearth of boating facilities in the Bristol area, said Alderman Martin. 
The council would certainly co-operate with neighbouring authorities if facilities 
could be provided just outside the city. As a member of a river authority, he added, he 
welcomed their new powers to provide recreational facilities, and he would certainly 
be pressing his own authority to use them. 



Coping with motor traffic 



The discussion on traffic issues was opened by Mr. A. G. Kennedy (Ministry of 
Transport) who began by saying that it was a fact of life that holidaymakers would 
continue to visit the south-west by car in large numbers. It had to be faced that 
money would have to be found for highway improvements which, in an area like the 
south-west, could be detrimental to the natural beauty of the countryside. Did this 
cause conflict between the County Surveyor’s Department, with its responsibility for 
making the roads more efficient, and the Planning Department, with its concern for 
safeguarding natural beauty? 

He said traffic counts in the region showed not only quite staggering volumes of 
motor car traffic at the August holiday peak, but also noticeably high numbers of 
goods vehicles. ‘Whilst admitting that holiday and recreational traffic is the main 
problem, we cannot ignore the other forms of traffic,’ he said. ‘So County Surveyors’ 
Departments may be conscious of a need to improve highways for purposes other 
than purely catering for visitors.’ 

The building of two major motorways — M4 and M5 — bringing visitors to the very 
brink of the area would stimulate demand for parking places. He said the Ministry 
believed that parking facilities— which were not their responsibility — should be self- 
supporting. He knew it had been argued that car parks outside towns were bound to 
run at a loss, but had the economics been gone into fully ? ‘If charges are pushed 
higher, and no free parking is allowed on neighbouring roads, where would motorists 
go if they refused to pay?’ he asked. 

Mr. Kennedy then referred to scenic routes and to the form which they might take. 
To be effective, he said, a scenic route would have to be designed so that it could not 
be used as a through road, a means of access from A to B. It had to be provided with 
stopping places purely for viewing, not for parking whilst the family picnicked else- 
where. It might also be possible to design a scenic route for use in only one direction. 

Finally, he asked whether there was scope for motorless zones on the coast. Was it 
possible to design road systems so that certain access roads to the sea were not avail- 
able for traffic? Could they, in fact, say to the motorist when he reached a certain 
point, ‘Either you go back here, or you must park and make the rest of the journey on 
foot.’ If this were done, parking space would have to be provided to prevent the coast 
roads from getting cluttered up with cars, and who would pay for this ? Ratepayers 
obviously felt that it should not be their responsibility, he added. 

The discussion began with criticism of the Ministry of Transport for under-rating 
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A.O.N.B’s they did receive such grants for Discontinuance Orders. Apparently the 
argument was that the county should pay for its own mistakes, but in fact the wrong 
decision may have been given by a delegate authority. If a planning authority went to 
the extreme of revoking a permission granted by a delegate authority then obviously 
it should look closely at the delegation scheme. But the case for making Revocation 
Orders — to prevent damage to natural beauty — still stood. 

Planning powers 

Taking up Mr. Bell’s final point, Mr. P. J. Floyd (Devon) said it seemed that the local 
planning authority was in the rather absurd position that in order to obtain grant it 
should first encourage the developer to carry out his development and then make a 
Discontinuance Order. In fact, of course, the authority wanted to prevent him starting 
at all. 

Continuing, he said that in making compulsory purchase orders a local authority 
was able by negotiation to ascertain its probable liability for compensation. This was 
seldom possible with Revocation or Discontinuance Orders. ‘We have had cases 
where we have estimated our liability on the best information obtainable from an 
appellant against an order; it was only after the Minister had confirmed the Order, 
and more information came into our possession, that we realised that the compensa- 
tion would be many times greater than our estimate because of circumstances which 
we could not possibly have known about except with the claimant’s co-operation.’ 

‘If there were some compulsory means of getting further with negotiations or, 
alternatively, of having the chance to back out of a Discontinuance Order when we 
learn the full financial implications, it would be an enormous help,’ he said. What was 
needed, he argued, was something along the lines of the compulsory purchase order 
procedure whereby the authority were not finally committed until, after considerable 
negotiation, it served notice to treat. 

Two speakers criticised the planning powers of enforcement. Mr. Hooley (Corn- 
wall) said that to use the existing enforcement procedure against tents and caravans 
was like ‘trying to swat a fly with a hammer — you never really catch it.’ If enforce- 
ment was to be made effective against short-term, ‘transit’ development it was essen- 
tial that new procedures were devised. Mr. Dale (Somerset) supported this. He said 
planning powers relating to land use were inappropriate to caravans and tents. They 
were all right for development with foundations which rooted it to the ground, but 
not for caravans which could just be shoved a few yards further on. He also criticised 
the ‘4-year rule’ under which an owner, by using his land for some kind of develop- 
ment continuously for four years without planning consent, was able to establish 
‘existing user rights.’ ‘If we contest the existence of these rights,’ he said ‘someone 
will testify that the site has been used, say, for caravans since before the war, and 
this is impossible for us to disprove.’ He urged that the onus of proving existing user 
rights should rest upon the appellant against enforcement. Mr. Hooley (Cornwall) 
commented that in fact the Minister adopted this attitude. Even so, the appellant only 
had to call one witness to assert that caravans were there at least four years ago and 
the planning authority could not disprove it. 

Grants 

Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) pointed out that there was nothing in the structure of local 
government finance which ‘took account of the seasonal movement of population 
which is now such a feature here.’ Yet the Exchequer grant arrangements did ack- 
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nowledge that local authorities with higher than average proportions of children in 
their populations were entitled to greater financial assistance. ‘Might there be a case 
for arguing,’ he continued, ‘that in areas which receive a substantial seasonal increase 
in population the grants to local authorities should be similarly weighted to take 
account of this seasonal inflow?’ 

Mr. Simmons (Dorset) thought that this was ‘a very valid point’ in relation to some 
areas of the south-west. They had to cater for the very large but temporary influx of 
population which inflated demands for certain services, particularly roads and car 
parks. This was especially true of places which attracted day trippers and campers and 
caravanners who contributed next to nothing to rateable values. His colleague Mr. 
Abbott (Dorset), whilst agreeing that the idea was a good one, argued that any extra 
financial aid should not be incorporated in the general grant. The former specific 
grants for planning had been merged into the block grant and that was the last he 
had seen of them. ‘The same thing would happen if we got an increase in the general 
grant under the heading of “tourism.” Unless it was a specific grant we would have 
great difficulty in seeing that it was used for the purpose for which it was intended.’ 

This view was strongly endorsed by Mr. Dale (Somerset) who said that a grant 
payable job by job would be the only effective way of ensuring that the money was 
directed into the desired facilities. 

Closing Speech 

The chairman, Professor Steers (N.P.C.), wound up the conference by conveying the 
Commission’s thanks to the local planning authorities for their help and co-operation. 
The Commission were particularly grateful to the Planning Officers for the effort their 
departments had put into preparing the special maps and reports for the purpose of 
the conference. 
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DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. L. Abbott, mbe, m t p i, 
a r i c s, m i mun e, the County Planning Officer. 



Description of coastline 

From the Devonshire boundary at Lyme Regis to Charmouth the coastline consists 
of Blue Lias cliffs, with alternating bands of shale and limestone visible at Lyme 
Regis and topped by Cretaceous Beds at Charmouth. Along this stretch there are 
sand and shingle beaches very popular with holiday-makers. Pebble beaches run along 
the foot of the high cliffs, topped by Upper Greensand, between Golden Cap and 
Thorncombe Beacon and on to West Bay Harbour, where the cliffs recede and the 
River Brit enters the sea. 

From West Bay Harbour eastwards the Chesil Beach runs for 18 miles unbroken to 
Portland, backed for 12 miles by ‘The Fleet,’ a tidal stretch of water varying in width 
from 200 yards to almost 1,000 yards. There are comparatively shallow cliffs of 
Bridport Sand behind the beach from West Bay Harbour to Burton Bradstock but 
from this point to Abbotsbury there is a flat hinterland of mixed agricultural use. 

The limestone mass of the Isle of Portland rises from the south eastern end of the 
Chesil Beach and the sheer cliffs contrast sharply with the sandy arc of Weymouth 
Bay. Further east at White Nothe the 500 feet high headland marks the beginning of 
the chalk and Portland Stone cliffs stretching eastwards to Durlston Head. At Lul- 
worth Cove the Portland Stone has been breached (see plate 8) and further east the 
clay reaches the sea with limestone bands forming the Kimmeridge Ledges. 

Swanage Bay is cut in the Soft Wealden Beds, providing another attractive beach, 
separated from Studland Bay by the vertical chalk at Ballard Point; with the fine 
chalk stack of ‘Old Harry.’ Studland Bay consists of a sandy foreshore with low cliffs 
of Reading Beds, London Clay and Bagshot Beds at the southern end and the South 
Haven Peninsula which nearly meets the Sandbanks Peninsula and almost encloses 
Poole Harbour. 

The length of coastline is 78 miles excluding the 52 miles around the high-water 
mark of Poole Harbour. 

Character and types of development 

Development is for the most part confined to the towns of Lyme Regis, Bridport, 
Weymouth, Portland, Swanage and Poole, with smaller settlements at Charmouth 
and Chideock, Burton Bradstock, Abbotsbury, Lulworth and Studland. 

There has been substantial industrial development in the larger towns of Poole 
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and Weymouth, with port facilities. Bridport (West Bay) also enjoys some coastal 
and cross-channel trading, but all the built-up areas mentioned (with the exception of 
Poole) are primarily holiday resorts. Agriculture is the predominant use elsewhere, 
although a five mile stretch of coastline east of Lulworth is held by the War Depart- 
ment as a training area and artillery range. 

Several caravan sites have been established, some claiming ‘existing user’ rights, 
but the county council have made several Discontinuance Orders with the support of 
the National Parks Commission to secure the removal of some of the most undesirable 
developments. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

Although an attempt was made in 1965 to estimate the holiday population in the 
coastal area, this was the first one and no real comparisons are possible. Some con- 
clusions may, however, be drawn from figures supplied by the British Travel Associa- 
tion in 1963 giving the estimated number of visitors to Dorset, on main holiday, 
as follows: 



Estimated number of visitors 
Estimated expenditure 


1951 

460,000 

£5,500,000 


1962 

745,000 

£11,500,000 


1963 

770,000 

£12,100,000 


It was estimated that visitors on shorter holidays spent as follows : 


1951 


1962 


1963 




£1,000,000 


£2,000,000 


£2,200,000 





The 1965 survey estimated that, assuming ‘residential’ holiday-makers spend an 
average of 10 days in the county, the number of such visitors each month is about 
195,000. Allowing for variations between ‘peak’ and ‘off-peak’ numbers, the total 
number of ‘residential’ visitors in the five months holiday season is probably in the 
vicinity of 800,000. An estimate of their expenditure, based on a ‘per capita’ figure for 
each of the groups, is as follows: 



1965 



Group 


Number 


Expenditure 


Hotels, guest houses, etc. 


1 90,000 


5,700,000 


Bed and breakfast 


1 1 0,000 


2,200,000 


Rented properties 


40,000 


700,000 


Holiday camps 


1 5,000 


250,000 


Tents 


105,000 


1,050,000 


Caravans 


340,000 


3,900,000 


Total 


800,000 


1 3,800,000 



The figures available indicate that there are probably some 80,000 people visiting the 
coastal area in cars and coaches each day at the height of the season. A proportion of 
these are ‘resident’ visitors, visiting other resorts and places of interest, or Dorset 
people — perhaps as many as 50 %. At week-ends and peak periods, therefore, there 
may be 40,000 day visitors but the average figure is probably no more than 15,000 
per day. 
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DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. L. Abbott, mbe, m t p i, 
a r i c s, m i mun e, the County Planning Officer. 



Description of coastline 

From the Devonshire boundary at Lyme Regis to Charmouth the coastline consists 
of Blue Lias cliffs, with alternating bands of shale and limestone visible at Lyme 
Regis and topped by Cretaceous Beds at Charmouth. Along this stretch there are 
sand and shingle beaches very popular with holiday-makers. Pebble beaches run along 
the foot of the high cliffs, topped by Upper Greensand, between Golden Cap and 
Thomcombe Beacon and on to West Bay Harbour, where the cliffs recede and the 
River Brit enters the sea. 

From West Bay Harbour eastwards the Chesil Beach runs for 18 miles unbroken to 
Portland, backed for 12 miles by ‘The Fleet,’ a tidal stretch of water varying in width 
from 200 yards to almost 1,000 yards. There are comparatively shallow cliffs of 
Bridport Sand behind the beach from West Bay Harbour to Burton Bradstock but 
from this point to Abbotsbury there is a flat hinterland of mixed agricultural use. 

The limestone mass of the Isle of Portland rises from the south eastern end of the 
Chesil Beach and the sheer cliffs contrast sharply with the sandy arc of Weymouth 
Bay. Further east at White Nothe the 500 feet high headland marks the beginning of 
the chalk and Portland Stone cliffs stretching eastwards to Durlston Head. At Lul- 
worth Cove the Portland Stone has been breached (see plate 8) and further east the 
clay reaches the sea with limestone bands forming the Kimmeridge Ledges. 

Swanage Bay is cut in the Soft Wealden Beds, providing another attractive beach, 
separated from Studland Bay by the vertical chalk at Ballard Point; with the fine 
chalk stack of ‘Old Harry.’ Studland Bay consists of a sandy foreshore with low cliffs 
of Reading Beds, London Clay and Bagshot Beds at the southern end and the South 
Haven Peninsula which nearly meets the Sandbanks Peninsula and almost encloses 
Poole Harbour. 

The length of coastline is 78 miles excluding the 52 miles around the high-water 
mark of Poole Harbour. 

Character and types of development 

Development is for the most part confined to the towns of Lyme Regis, Bridport, 
Weymouth, Portland, Swanage and Poole, with smaller settlements at Charmouth 
and Chideock, Burton Bradstock, Abbotsbury, Lulworth and Studland. 

There has been substantial industrial development in the larger towns of Poole 
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and Weymouth, with port facilities. Bridport (West Bay) also enjoys some coastal 
and cross-channel trading, but all the built-up areas mentioned (with the exception of 
Poole) are primarily holiday resorts. Agriculture is the predominant use elsewhere, 
although a five mile stretch of coastline east of Lulworth is held by the War Depart- 
ment as a training area and artillery range. 

Several caravan sites have been established, some claiming ‘existing user’ rights, 
but the county council have made several Discontinuance Orders with the support of 
the National Parks Commission to secure the removal of some of the most undesirable 
developments. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

Although an attempt was made in 1965 to estimate the holiday population in the 
coastal area, this was the first one and no real comparisons are possible. Some con- 
clusions may, however, be drawn from figures supplied by the British Travel Associa- 
tion in 1963 giving the estimated number of visitors to Dorset, on main holiday, 
as follows: 



Estimated number of visitors 
Estimated expenditure 


1951 

460,000 

£5,500,000 


1962 
745,000 
£1 1 ,500,000 


1963 
770,000 
£1 2,1 00,000 


It was estimated that visitors on shorter holidays spent as follows : 


1951 


1962 


1963 




£1,000,000 


£2,000,000 


£2,200,000 





The 1965 survey estimated that, assuming ‘residential’ holiday-makers spend an 
average of 10 days in the county, the number of such visitors each month is about 
195,000. Allowing for variations between ‘peak’ and ‘off-peak’ numbers, the total 
number of ‘residential’ visitors in the five months holiday season is probably in the 
vicinity of 800,000. An estimate of their expenditure, based on a ‘per capita’ figure for 
each of the groups, is as follows : 



1965 



Group 


Number 


Expenditure 


Hotels, guest houses, etc. 


1 90,000 


5,700,000 


Bed and breakfast 


1 1 0,000 


2,200,000 


Rented properties 


40,000 


700,000 


Holiday camps 


1 5,000 


250,000 


Tents 


105,000 


1,050,000 


Caravans 


340,000 


3,900,000 


Total 


800,000 


1 3,800,000 



The figures available indicate that there are probably some 80,000 people visiting the 
coastal area in cars and coaches each day at the height of the season. A proportion of 
these are ‘resident’ visitors, visiting other resorts and places of interest, or Dorset 
people — perhaps as many as 50 %. At week-ends and peak periods, therefore, there 
may be 40,000 day visitors but the average figure is probably no more than 15,000 
per day. 
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This means that there are probably 2,000,000 day visitors to the coastal area in the 
season and it is estimated that their expenditure in the county is something in the 
neighbourhood of £1,000,000. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

Dorset has hitherto not experienced the severe pressure exerted on the coastal areas 
further east. Nevertheless, expansion of the South-East and Midlands is likely to 
increase the demand for holidays and recreational facilities in the county. 

It is generally recognised that saturation point has been reached for certain types 
of holiday use, e.g. caravans, in some parts of the coast and the local planning auth- 
ority have been supported in their views in this respect by the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government in appeal decisions. 

Road congestion is a real problem, particularly between Swanage and Wareham, 
Weymouth and Dorchester and in the Bridport area where the difficulties are accen- 
tuated by the trunk road traffic to and from Devon and Cornwall. Heavy financial 
co mmitm ents are visualised if the congestion is to be eliminated. 

The provision of car parks and allied facilities, particularly on quieter parts of the 
coast under increasing pressure, is already under consideration to ensure a minimum 
of damage to the landscape. 

Mineral working, hitherto on a small scale, is unlikely to extend appreciably be- 
cause of possible erosion problems. 

The acquisition of several areas of scenic and ecological importance by the Na- 
tional Trust and the Dorset Naturalists Trust, as well as a number of restrictive 
covenants, has safeguarded these areas, whilst several nature reserves have been set up 
by the Nature Conservancy under agreement with the owners, with a similar beneficial 
effect. 

Planning intents with regard to the coast 

The whole of the coastal area has been reviewed by the County Planning Committee 
and it has been decided to take steps as advocated by the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government to further safeguard the area from undesirable development. The 
county development plan refers in section VII of the written statement to areas desig- 
nated on the county map as of ‘great landscape value’ and states that these areas 
justify special care in control and that it is intended as far as possible to preserve the 
existing natural features of these areas. This statement of policy, however, does not 
distinguish between coastal areas and inland areas of great landscape value and does 
not preclude the possibility of development. 

It can be fairly claimed that in applying this policy the county council, with the co- 
operation of the area committees and local authorities, have achieved a very high 
standard of conservation but conditions have changed since the development plan 
was approved. The statement needs to be strengthened, at least for the more vulner- 
able areas, in the light of the increased pressures. 

It has been decided that a further paragraph should be added to section VII of the 
written statement when the development plan is reviewed in the following terms : 

In respect of the coastal areas coloured ... on the amendment plan numbered ... no 
development will be permitted other than development considered essential for agricul- 
tural purposes within the area. {To maintain control of all agricultural development 
appropriate Article 4 Directions have been or will be obtained.) In respect of the coastal 
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areas coloured ... on the amendment plan numbered ... no development will be per- 
mitted other than development essential for the enjoyment of the area for recreational 
purposes. Within the areas referred to, the county council proposes to take such steps 
as are necessary to preserve and improve wherever possible the natural beauty of the 
area by tree preservation, tree planting and the removal of unsatisfactory structures 
and buildings .’ 

This policy will not preclude the consideration of local authority development 
essential for the enjoyment of the area for recreational purposes. 

Planning and delegation arrangements 

There is no special organisation of the planning committee dealing with the coast 
but steps are taken to ensure uniformity in dealing with certain applications (e.g. 
caravan sites) by the three area committees concerned. The extent of delegation in 
the county of Dorset is as follows : 

General delegation The whole of the functions of Parts III (Planning Control) and 
IV (Enforcement of Planning Control) of the 1962 Act have been delegated to the 
boroughs of Poole and Weymouth. Matters are dealt with through these councils’ 
planning committees upon which the county council have representation. The county 
council have reserved over-riding powers. 

Agency delegation The partial delegation of Part III and IV functions applies in 
respect of the borough councils of Bridport, Lyme Regis and Wareham, the urban 
district councils of Portland and Swanage and the rural district councils of Beaminster, 
Bridport, Dorchester and Wareham and Purbeck. The delegation arrangements for 
these authorities provides for three area planning sub-committees, appointed by the 
county planning committee with membership consisting of representatives of the 
county council and each of the local authorities within their respective areas. 

A local authority cannot take action in the exercise of delegated power which is 
likely to involve the county council in the payment of compensation without the prior 
consent of the county council. 

Planning applications in the coastal area have been increasing steadily and in the 
past year totalled 4,185. 
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DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. Phipps Turnbull td 
m t p i, A R I B a, the County Planning Officer. 



The length of Devon’s coastline (excluding river estuaries) is approximately ] 60 miles 
of which the north Devon coast is some 60 miles; the east Devon coast (east of the 
River Exe), 25 miles ; the south Devon coast (River Exe to River Dart), 30 miles • and 
the south west Devon coast, 45 miles. For all but short lengths in the vicinity of river 
estuaries, the coastline is dominated by cliffs, many of which can only be described 
“ and include - for Stance, the 300 feet high chalk cliffs at Beer and the 

700 feet high Foreland, near Lynton. The only significant breaks in the cliff scenery are 
the Exe and Taw/Torridge estuaries. y 

Description of coastline 

The description is divided by ‘holiday areas’ which were devised by the county council 

fo puMraty reaS ° nS ^ f° f0r statistioaI P^ses in the preparation^ their 
reports on various aspects of the holiday industry. 

Holiday area l~Dorset to Exe Estuary West of Lvme Reeis as fir 
lamlsUps caused by the overlying chalk on clay beneath. West of Seaton are tte chalk 
Mfs, parficular y prominent at Beer Head. The chalk gradually gives way to the new 

the Z" “ ^ ° f Sidm0Uth ' ^ ^ gradUaIly ^ 

Holiday area 2— Exe Estuary to Dart Estuary West of the Exe Fstm™ a , 
Hop^Cov^to'piymioutMhe De^off^^ Da “ h ‘° Halkanda and 

rise to attractive cliff scenery brokenXbv thr^ 8 fr0m sandstone t0 sl ates, 
Ermeand Yealm the woodrf valtvlf v v * drowned nVer valle y s > the Avon, 
mg countryside. Between HaUsands andVon^r m maiked contrast to the surround- 
more rugged coastline divided hv o! P j C ° Ve ’ metamor Phic rocks give rise to 
Estuary. ’ * nd " d by another dr0 ™ ed river valley, the Kingsbridge 

ward Ho! tL^uto^efures^riCri^T 0 ^ Fr ° m Welcombe in the west to West- 
Hartland Quay) in marked contrast to th lmpr ® SSIVe . c J lf T scenery (particularly near 
34 ° ntrast to the Pi ate eu inland. At Westward Ho! the 



cliffs give way to the Taw/Torridge estuary. This is the most significant break in 
Devon’s cliff topography (5 miles from Westward Ho ! to Saunton), which is replaced 
by the twin burrows of Northam and Braunton. North of Saunton, Devonian slates 
and sandstone once more give rise to cliff scenery, which becomes increasingly im- 
pressive as one moves eastward. 

Holiday area 5 — Exmoor (Devon) National Park and surrounding area The tendency 
noted above continues with such notable landmarks (see plate 13) as Little and Great 
Hangman near Combe Martin in the west (height 716 feet and 1,043 feet respectively), 
and Countisbury Foreland in the east (height 723 feet). 

Character and types of development and use made of coastline 

The submitted First Review of the County Development Plan includes a policy for 
holiday development which defines coastal resorts where most of the hotels are situ- 
ated and where large-scale holiday camping should be maintained and improved. At 
the same time, the policy indicated areas where holiday development should be dis- 
couraged, either because they had reached capacity, or because the landscape should 
be protected for the benefit of day visitors, or because of their scientific interest, or 
because of their rural and quiet character. 

These categories indicate the character of the coastline, and the length of coastline 
in each category is given in the following table. This shows that some three-quarters 
of Devon’s coastline retains its natural character. 



TABLE I Miles 



Area 


For day 


Of scientific 


Rural 


Capacity 


Total 




visitors 


interest* 


and quiet 


reached 




(1 ) Dorset to Exe 


2 


13 





10 


25 


(2) Exe to Dart 


5 


10 


— 


15 


30 


(3) Dart to Plym 


7 


2 


26 


9 


44 


(4) Cornwall to Exmoor N.P. 


12 


9 


18 


7 


46 


(5) Exmoor N.P. 


4 


2 


8 


— 


14 


Total 


30 


36 


52 


41 


159 


Percentages 


19 


22 


33 


26 


100 



♦These could also be regarded as rural and quiet areas excepting Slapton (nr. Kingsbridge), 
Dawlish Warren and Berry Head, Brixham, which are 'day visitor' areas. 



From the table it will be seen that the areas with the lowest proportion of coastline 
retaining their natural character are (1) and (2). The latter is, of course, Devon’s 
most popular holiday area. This popularity probably stems from the early develop- 
ment of railways to Torbay and the convenience of a main rail link to London and 
the Midlands — an advantage which, though less important now, the area has never 
lost. Area (1) in relation to its length of coastline is the next most popular area, with 
reasonable rail links with London, though only indirect ones with the Midlands. 
Areas (3) to (5) have never enjoyed the advantages of good rail communications, 
partially owing to physical difficulties, and this is reflected in the high proportion of 
natural coastline. 

Table II indicates the types of development on, and use of, Devon’s coastline. This, 
too, emphasises the high proportion of Devon’s coastline still in its natural state. 
Only in area (2) does the amount of substantially developed coastline exceed that 
which is generally natural. 
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TABLE II 



Miles 



Area 


Substantially developed 


Generally 

natural 


Grand 

total 


Substan- Caravan & Other 
tially chalet develop- 

urban sites ment 


Total 


(1 ) Dorset to Exe 


6 


4 




10 






(2) Exe to Dart 


19 


1 




20 






(3) Dart to Plym 





2 


2 








(4) Cornwall to Exmoor N.P. 


4 


3 










(5) Exmoor N.P. 


— 




— 




14 


14 


Total 


29 


10 


2 


41 


118 


159 


Percentages 


18 


6 


1 


25 


75 


100 



Table II gives a general indication of the way in which the coastline is developed 
and in particular refers to urban uses and land used to provide holiday accommoda- 
tion. Nevertheless, the whole coastline is mainly devoted to providing for the leisure 
needs of the visitor. The majority of coastal towns owe their development to the 
holiday industry and all now, in various degrees, cater for the visitor, whether it be 
tor the resident or the day visitor. 

. T 16 *^? ch f s are ’ of course > the prime attraction for considerable numbers of 
visitors. The large sandy beaches are mostly situated at the mouths of river estuaries 
including Saunton, Northam, Instow, Bigbury-on-Sea, Dawlish Warren (see plate 
4) and Exmouth, m Torbay and at Woolacombe (see plate 15). There are the large 
shmgk beaches as well, also well frequented, and innumerable smaller bays and coves 
which vary in the degree of use, generally according to the ease of access 
Boating and yachting are an attraction in Tor Bay (see plate 12) and in the larger 
ffithert T 5 ’ partl f“ IarIy those of the Yeal ”. Kingsbridge, Dart, Exe and Torrid^e 
rres^S f°"T r ’ D 5™ nhas not been subjected to weekend as well as main holiday 
shelteredJatem Water-skiing is a sport gaining popularity in more 

™ ban and Mday USSS referred to above ' tbe im P ac ‘ of other 
amas there a^ 0a e IS , moreloealised - 11 “ worth emphasising that outside urban 

mention^e'as'folh^T 30 ^ 111111 ^ ““ ° f ° ther uses which d ^rve 

? Cattared ™ d simflar establishments on the coasts are 

, y , , emg cleared under a grant-aided works programme. There is, however a 

rs P ::r overIookinE piymouth sound ( “ to ** 

Communications Although Devon's ports do not enjoy the prosperity of former 

Power Devon’s only coastal power station is situated at East Yelland, Barnstaple. 
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Holiday and Recreation Traffic 

Numbers of visitors 

Since I960, when the county council carried out a comprehensive survey of the 
county’s holiday industry, the numbers of holiday visitors have been estimated each 
year as part of the annual survey of holiday development, which is made public each 
year. The total figures for the period 1963 to 1965 are given in the following table, 
according to accommodation. 



TABLE III 



Type of accommodation 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 




Hotels and guest houses 


940,000 


43 


1,040,000 


44 


961 ,000 


42 


Private houses* 










525,000 


23 


Holiday flats 


635,000 


29 


61 5,000 


26 


1 1 7,000 


5 


Chalets 


1 50,000 


7 


1 66,000 


7 


1 67,000 


7 


Caravans 


420,000 


19 


401,000 


17 


391,000 


17 


Tents 


55,000 


2 


1 52,000 


6 


1 23,000 


6 


Total 


2,200,000 


100 


2,374,000 


100 


2,284,000 


100 



♦Including bed and breakfast establishments. 



The table shows that apart from the visitors staying in tents during 1 963 the propor- 
tions remain fairly constant during the three-year period. It also indicates that, despite 
the development of non-traditional forms of holiday accommodation, hotels still 
provide accommodation for the highest proportion of visitors. 

Table IV gives details of the peak numbers of holiday visitors according to area 
during the period 1963 to 1965. It shows that despite efforts to stagger holidays the 
peak total has increased over the three year period. 



TABLE IV 



Area 


1963 


1964 


1965 


No. of 
visitors 
per Mile 
of 

coastline 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


(1) Dorset to Exe 


29,300 


14 


30,000 


13 


33,400 


13 


1,340 


(2) Exe to Dart 


116,900 


54 


125,000 


55 


136,000 


55 


4,530 


(3) Dart to Plym 


1 6,700 


8 


1 8,650 


9 


20,000 


8 


460 


(4) Cornwall to 
Exmoor N.P. 


35,400 


16 


38,000 


17 


40,000 


16 


870 


(5) Exmoor N.P. 


5,800 


3 


5,500 


2 


6,520 


3 


480 


Remainder of Devon 


9,750 


5 


10,000 


4 


11,580 


5 


- 


Total 


213,850 


100 


227,1 50 


100 


247,500 


100 


- 
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Length of season 



Table V gives the percentages of visitors who came in each month during the period 
October 1964 to October 1965, according to the type of accommodation. 



TABLE V 














Percentages 


Month 


Hotels, 

guest 

houses 


Private 

houses 


Holiday 

flats 


Chalets Caravans Tents 


Total 


October, 1964 


6 


- 


2 


- 


- 




— 


2 


November 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 








December 


2 


- 


- 


— 


— 








January, 1965 


1 


- 


- 


- 


— 






3 


February 


1 


- 


- 


- 


— 








March 


2 


- 


- 


- 


— 








April 


6 


2 


4 


2 


2 




1 4 


May 


11 


12 


8 


4 


3 




2 


8 


June 


16 


20 


21 


14 


15 


14 


16 


July 


19 


30 


25 


30 


33 


40 


25 


August 


20 


19 


24 


34 


34 


37 


25 


September 


15 


17 


16 


10 


13 




6 


17 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



able V shows that a half of Devon’s visitors come in the months of July and 

ho’tdl ’ “ d T f f ur - fifl * ,s Period June to September. It also shows that 

hotels enjoy a far longer holiday season than non-traditional forms of accommoda- 



Value to the local economy 



The holiday industry and agriculture make the greatest financial contributions to 

m°olttbar my 'Mh f dlfficult t0 say which iQdustry takes first pIace - but is P™ b - 
ble that their contributions are very similar. In addition, the holiday industry oro 

vides considerable employment, either in the industry itself or in other industries 

which as part of their function serve the holidaymakers, e.g. shops, transport 

indu« aSSeSSment Ti, fthe VaIUe ° f the Mday industr y was made in the 1960 holiday 
dustiy survey. This was based on replies to questionnaires distributed in connec 
tion with this survey. The following table gives details according to type of accommo 
dation It illustrates the large financial contribution which hotel vStors Take to 

ty^^ 
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TABLE VI 



Type of accommodation 


Number of 
holiday- 
makers in 
1960 


Amount 

spent 

£ 


Proportion 
of holiday- 
makers 


Proportion 
of money 
spent 


Amount 
spent 
per head 
£ 


Hotels and guest houses 


1,1 50,000 


30,000,000 


47% 


65% 


26 


Private houses 


580,000 


8,750,000 


23% 


18% 


15 


Caravans 


430,000 


4,750,000 


18% 


9-5% 


11 


Chalets 


170,000 


2,500,000 


7% 


5-5% 


15 


Tents 


1 30,000 


1,000,000 


5% 


2% 


9 


Total 


2,460,000* 


47,000,000 


100% 


100% 


19 



♦This figure has since been considered to be high so far as the number of winter visitors is concerned. 



The following table gives details of the number of insured employees in Devon 
during June, 1964. (The figures in brackets refer to what is said to be ‘included’; thus 
7 ■ 2 % represents the proportion employed in agriculture and forestry). 



TABLE VII June, 1967 



Industry 


Number 


% 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Primary industries, including agriculture and 
forestry 


10,886 

(8,289) 


1,412 

(1,297) 


1 2,298 
(9,586) 


8-1 

(7-2) 


Manufacturing industry 


1 5,91 2 


6,344 


22,256 


15-2 


Service industry including Hotel & Catering 


59,491 

(5,780) 


43,357 

(9,208) 


102,848 

(14,988) 


73-4 

(10-8) 


Total (including employees not classified above) 


86,449 


51,528 


137,977 


100 



Table VII shows that over a tenth of Devon’s employed population are directly 
engaged in the hotel and catering industry. What cannot be assessed is the number 
employed in other service industries influenced by the holiday industry. The high 
proportion of persons in Devon employed in service industry as compared to the 
United Kingdom as a whole, however, does give some indications on this aspect. 



Mode of travel 



It has not been possible to produce figures which accurately reflect the mode of 
travel for holidaymakers visiting Devon. However, in 1960 the British Travel Associa- 
tion estimated that 63 % visited the south-west by car and only 23 % by rail. The 
considerable number of rail closures may have increased the proportion travelling by 
car since that date. So far as Devon is concerned, the percentage of car travellers is 
unlikely to be below this figure and may well be higher. 
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Accommodation 



The number of hotels and guest houses in the county is, to the nearest round figure, 
thought to be about 2,000, of which nearly a half are in the three Tor Bay towns! 
This does not, of course, take account of those bed and breakfast establishments 
which flourish temporarily at the height of the season. 

With regard to non-traditional forms of accommodation, annual surveys have been 
undertaken since 1949. The following table gives details of the numbers recorded in 
Devon at the peak of each season: 



TABLE VIII 



Year 


Caravans 


Tents 


Chalets 


1949 

1952 


1,037 


1,878 


631 


1956 


4,074 


4,696 


1,945 


1957 


8,821 


6,064 


2,662 


1958 


9,487 


6,625 


2,785 


1959 


10,319 


7,555 


2,921 


1960 


11,724 


8,356 


3,095 


1961 


1 2,991 


6,830 


3,745 


1962 


14,242 


7,706 


3,902 


1963 


14,934 


7,715 


4,225 


1964 


1 5,1 59 


6,658 


4,614 


1965 


1 5,369 


9,078 


5,283 


1 5,553 


7,828 


5,766 



Until 1961 caravans increased at a rate of about 1,000 per annum. Since that time 
however, both the actual and the annual rate of increase has declined conMy 
f “ crea “™ the number of chalets, on the other hand, has risen. This re- 
flects the tendency for self-contained chalets to replace caravans, particularly on the 
longer established sites because they command better rents and are hired for a longer 

«• - — . 



TABLE IX 



Year 


Resid. 'Vans 


Static 'Vans 


Tourist 'Vans 


Tents 


Chalets 


No. Change 


No. Change 


No. Change 


No. Change 


No. Change 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


1,128 

1 ,204 + 76 
1,555 + 351 
1,881 -f-326 
1,964 -f 83 
2,056 4- 92 
2,098 4- 42 
2,119 4- 21 


7,906 

9,008 4-1,102 
9,919 4- 911 
10,657 4- 738 
11,441 4- 784 
11,542 4- 101 
11,295 — 247 
11,302 4- 7 


1,285 

1.612 +227 
1,517 + 5 

1,704 + 187 
1,529 —175 
1,561 + 32 

1,976 + 415 
2.132 +156 


7,555 

8,356 4- 801 
6,830 —1,526 
7,706 4- 876 
7,715 -f 9 

6,658 — 1 ,057 
9,078 4- 2,420 
7,828 —1,250 


2,921 

3,095 + 1 74 
3,745 + 650 
3,902 + 157 
4,225 + 323 
4,614 +389 
5,283 + 669 
5,766 + 483 



the tents and of^oVtWbafi^ ?5% ° f the tourist ""van* 86% of 

the sea. Of the fire coastal areas hVW were recorded on sites within 2 miles of 
were recorded in area (2) Exe to Dart. 18 ** ™ mberS of each ty P e of accommodation 
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Table VIII indicates the post-war trend towards self-catering accommodation, 
whether caravan, chalet or tent, because they permit family groups, including young 
children, to take holidays in an atmosphere free of the problems which might arise in 
an hotel or guest house, where routine of necessity has to be followed. In the same 
category, though not shown in the table, are holiday flats, to which, possibly for 
economic or labour-saving reasons, hotels are readily converted. At the same time, 
these types of accommodation are usually cheaper than traditional types. In the 
search for cheap holidays, a minority of visitors often camp in their cars, caravans or 
tents on the roadside to avoid the cost of accommodation. 



Assessments of coming pressures 
Future trends — numbers of holidaymakers 

Details of the numbers of holidaymakers coming to Devon during the period 1963 to 
1965 are given on p. 37. Estimates for the year 1981 of the number of holidaymakers 
coming to Devon at a peak time were included in the Analysis of Survey of the First 
Review of the County Development Plan* : 

‘237. The Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1961, estimates that in 1980 the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom will be 58 million. If the present proportion of 60 % 
going on holiday continues, there will be about 35 milli on home holiday-makers in 
1981. If at least one-fifth of these go abroad there would be 28 million people taking 
holidays at home. 

‘238. If the proportion going to the south-west continues at 18% to 20% and 
half of those visiting the south-west continue to visit Devon, there would be in 
the county 2,800,000 holidaymakers that year and 236,000 at any one time during 
the peak month, i.e. an increase over 1960 of 30,000 persons at a peak time and 
340,000 over the year.’ 

The Analysis of Survey examines ways in which this increased demand might be met. 
Paragraph 244 suggests that ‘ . . . . Because there is insufficient room near the coast 
to accommodate this increase, without adversely affecting other policies of the 
authority for preserving the character and landscape of, in particular, the coastal 
areas, some holidaymakers may have to select a site inland or stay during a month 
outside the present peak.’ The final suggestion has considerable merit in that it makes 
better use of existing resources, whether accommodation, labour, roads and transport 
or other facilities required by the holidaymakers. Continual efforts to meet an ever- 
rising peak demand will not contribute to a staggered holiday season. 

Future trends — numbers of vehicles 

No precise figures for the number of holidaymakers travelling to Devon by car are at 
present available, particularly as considerable numbers pass through en route to 
Cornwall, but the number will clearly continue to increase as car ownership and the 
number of holidaymakers increase. 

♦The latest estimates forecast that the United Kingdom will have a population of 61 million in 1980. 
On this basis the county could receive 2,950,000 holidaymakers in that year, an increase of some 
500,000 over 1960. 
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Coastal planning problems 

Problems of accommodation 

The primary consideration is the adequacy of accommodation referred to above. 
Apart from this problem, however, is the one posed by the General Development 
Order, which permits tented camping for periods of up to 28 days in one year (Class 
IV (2)) and by recreational organisations (Class V). Neither of these classes restricts 
numbers, and consequently both visual and public health problems can result. Re- 
strictions similar to those now imposed in respect of caravans by the Caravan Sites 
and Control of Development Act, 1960, are clearly desirable, particularly if attempts 
to preserve the coastline in ‘protected areas’ in accordance with Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government Circular 7/66 are to be successful. 

An Article 4 Direction may be made, but the compensation which can result may 
be prohibitively high, and this consequently dissipates its advantages. By contrast 
the 1960 Act has resulted in severe limitations on the amount of compensation pay- 
able in respect of caravans. 

An increasing practice is that of camping on roadsides, often in cars. This gives 
rise primarily to public health problems. In most cases this way of spending a holiday 
is chosen because of its cheapness, though occasionally it may reflect a shortage of 
alternatives. 

A recent practice now giving rise to concern is that of chalet site owners selling 
individual chalets. This has not hitherto caused problems, but it could well be that 
having sold all the chalets, those parts of the site used for communal purposes might 
be neglected and consequent enforcement difficult to pursue. 

Problems of communications 

The increases in car ownership, coupled with an increasing number of people taking 
holidays in cars, give rise to major problems concerning the adequacy of major 
holiday routes; of minor holiday routes; and of car parking. 

With regard to the major holiday routes, present holidaymaking habits cause con- 
siderable inconvenience at peak periods. In an effort to avoid these inconveniences, 
many holidaymakers now travel mid-week, which spreads the load but also extends 
the ‘week-end’ problem into the normal weekday. The seasonal fluctuations in the 
flow of traffic is probably the reason why improvements to major routes in the south- 
west are low in priority. However, this is not considered to be a valid argument, since 
the problems occur during the period when the holiday industry derives most of its 
income. 

Apart from the tendency for more holidaymakers to travel mid-week is that of 
travelling overnight. This relieves day-time pressures, but has led to the practice of 
roadside parking for a temporary respite during a journey and consequently other 
problems, including public health, have also arisen. Devon County Council have 
obtained powers to limit in duration this practice (in the Devon County Council 
Act, 1965). At the same time the county council are encouraging, in some cases with 
financial assistance, the establishment of staging points and are entering into agree- 
ments with the owners of filling stations to regulate maintenance of toilets and avail- 
ability of free car parks on the main routes, as a practical solution to this problem. 

In the case of the minor routes, there are two aspects. Firstly, the improvement of 
major holiday routes clearly will lead to the necessity to improve some of the minor 
routes leading from them; and secondly, it is desirable to decide which of these 
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routes should be improved. To increase the capacity of many of these roads would 
change the character not only of the road but probably of the destination as well. 
It may well be that on some roads it will be necessary to warn motorists of limited 
road or parking capacity at a point where the minor road leaves the major road. 

It is imperative that certain stretches of the coastline should retain their quiet, 
rural character. The capacity of the destination therefore needs to be limited because 
unrestricted provision to meet the demand will only lead to the reduction of the 
amenity value of the coastline. The county council take the view that in those places 
where congestion has reached sufficient proportions the problem should be met by 
car parks back from the coast, perhaps half a mile inland, together with a ‘No Waiting’ 
order along the approach road. 



Problem of maintaining the character of the ‘ magnet ’ 



This problem embraces those already dealt with in regard to communications and 
accommodation, together with that of reconciling conflicting uses. Two of these 
conflicts may be mentioned: 

Use of water In estuaries, sand and gravel dredging conflicts with fishing which in 
turn conflict with sailing and water skiing — the future needs of which are a problem 
in themselves. 

Securing rights of public access Here there is the conflict between the needs of the 
holidaymaker and the needs of agriculture. As leisure time increases and the number 
of holidaymakers rise so the amount of available open land is decreasing, encouraged 
by improved reclamation methods and financial grants to this end. The county council 
have found difficulty in securing access agreements and orders under the National 
Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, because of the justifiable objection of 
landowners to bad behaviour (including lack of control over dogs). Also there is the 
apparent ease with which orders and agreements can be rendered null and void by 
agricultural operations. 

The results of a survey of derelict and unsightly buildings are shown in the plans 
required for the regional conference.* A high proportion of these were agricultural 
buildings. Their unsightliness is in the main due to the use of modern materials which 
are incongruous in the countryside. The law presents difficulties in controlling the 
erection of these buildings. 

A high proportion of the unsightly buildings owe their origin to the armed forces. 
The removal of many of these has already been undertaken as part of a grant aided 
works programme, with heavy financial commitment to the county council. 



The planning intents of the authority with respect to the coast 



The First Review of the County of Devon Development Plan , which is before the Minis- 
ter of Housing and Local Government, shows those resorts in which the bulk of the 
hotels and boarding houses are situated and localities in which large-scale holiday 



■"Summarised in the diagram on pages 82-83. 
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camping exists and should be maintained and improved. It also indicates areas in 
which further holiday camping will be discouraged for the following reasons. 

Areas approaching capacity for holiday development Because the capacity of the area 
— particularly of its roads, car parks, public services and beaches — will have been 
reached when existing permissions are fully implemented. 

Areas for day visitors, for whom it is desirable to maintain the natural character as a 
special attraction. 

Areas of scientific interest, including nature reserves and Areas of Special Scientific 
Interest; and 

Areas of special character, which need to be safeguarded. These are generally quiet 
rural areas. 

In addition to these policies are those relating to the enhancement of natural beauty 
and the promotion of public enjoyment in the National Parks (in the context of this 
report the Exmoor (Devon) National Park), and the Areas of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty. There are also the Areas of Great Landscape Value, the beauty of which the 
county council aim to preserve. 

The First Review also defines and seeks to preserve the views from the Devon 
section of the approved south west peninsular coast path, together with scenic routes. 
These are the lengths of road and river estuary from which widespread and attractive 
views are obtained and along which parking and picnicking facilities should be pro- 
vided. 

In addition (and pending the fuller appraisal mentioned in Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government Circular No. 7/6(7) the county council have adopted the fol- 
lowing policy in respect of specific areas : 

All development within the protected areas shall be prohibited excepting that 
planning permission may be granted only in exceptional cases for: 

(a) essential development for the benefit of the public at large, which cannot reason- 
ably take place elsewhere; 

(b) essential development connected with access to the coast and open air recreation; 

(c) alterations to existing buildings which would make little impact upon the charac- 
ter of the coastline; 

(d) improvements of facilities on existing chalet or caravan or tented camping sites 
(excepting that this shall not apply to sites permitted by the General Develop- 
ment Order); and 

(e) essential development for the purposes of agriculture and forestry. 

Planning arrangements relating to the coast 



The Planning Acts, except for a few town centres, are administered on behalf of the 
county council by the Dartmoor National Park Committee and the Exmoor (Devon) 
National Park Committee in the two National Parks, and by the County Planning 
Committee m the remainder of the county. 

These three committees have appointed a special sub-committee called the County 
Map Sub-Committee to make recommendations to them upon development plan 
pohcies, including in particular those relating to holiday development and to the 
coast^This sub-committee is advised by a separate section of the county planning 
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Statistics of pla nn i n g decisions in the coastal area for a full year are not available. 
However, based on recent applications it is estimated that the number in respect of 
land within ‘protected areas’ per year would be as follows : 



TABLE X 



Number of applications in 
whole of Devon 
10,500 



Applications in protected areas 



Total 

210 



% Refusals Approvals 

2 66 144 



Devon County Council have entered into an agreement with district councils under 
Section 34 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, whereby the principal func- 
tions of Part III of that Act were delegated to district councils in accordance with a 
procedure set out in the agreement, subject to overall control by the county council. 
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PLYMOUTH COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. C. C. Gimingham, mtpi, 
a r I c s, the City Planning Officer. 



The coast line of the city stretches for just under two miles from Western King and 
the estuary of the River Tamar in the west to Fishers Nose and the estuary of the 
River Plym in the east. The whole of the coast is rocky and beaches are few and 
small. A former inlet at Millbay has been developed commercially and now forms a 
dock frontage. 

An important influence on the use made of Plymouth’s coast for recreation is the 
amount of adjoining land that is held by the Ministry of Defence. In recent years 
the Services have released areas along the shore for public access. More intensive use 
of about three-quarters of a mile of the coastline is restricted because land within 100 
yards of the shore is controlled by the Ministry of Defence. 

_, The ‘f. 13 . 1 length of coastliae to which the public has access is just over one mile 
This is divided into two sections by Millbay Docks. In the west, a length of approx- 
imately 600 yards has restricted recreational use. Most of the area is hemmed in by 
Services development, and the shore is not very suitable for bathing. 

The main length used for recreational purposes lies between Millbay and the Bar- 
bican, which is an area of mixed commercial and recreational use, forming part of the 

lM feeTah ym °T i M ° St °/ this stretcb is back «i b y the limestone mass rising to 
100 feet above sea level which forms Plymouth Hoe. The shore is rocky, but a number 
of improvements have been made to the natural features. (See plate 5). These allow 

coast r m a rih nd f' m ” mng m the sea ’ a Iar « e °P“ air Pod and sunbathing terraces. A 
t! roac l has been construc ted for the full length of the Hoe frontage 
The higher parts of the Hoe and the landward slopes are used for recreational 

hotTuse At the e t' WeSt ’ bart tha sI °P es bave been developed for residential and 
hotel use. At the eastern end of the Hoe is the Royal Citadel, a 17th century fort 

Otadei 5 ° CCUP by “ Army Unit The P ublic ha ™ access to the ramparts of the 
i„ sZ ™P° rtant yacbtclubs «ist ot the Hoe foreshore and other sailing clubs exist 

z u2: y n ^r:T sr? “• 

as a youth advemufe <^e ^ ^ ( ° rake ’ S Mand) " Wng devrfo P ad 

influ^f“vhitors f P ™ ariIy a holida y resort, but it attracts a considerable daily 
for aLm o am v Surro ™ dmg centres - Accommodation in the city is provided 
for about 2,300 visitors, mainly m hotels and guest houses and private houses and to n 
ess extent in caravans. A transportation survey undertaken in August 1964 revealed 
that approximately 10,500 holiday visitors were entering the city by L“each dt 
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This figure does not include the residents from neighbouring districts who came into 
the town for recreational pursuits. 

The numbers of insured employees in the Greater Plymouth area within the ‘hotel 
and catering’ and ‘food, drink and tobacco’ categories represent about 6 % of the 
total insured workers. The distribution industry, which benefits from the daily visitors, 
employs a further 15%. Both sections have shown a tendency to decrease as percen- 
tages of the whole in recent years. 

The city council has considered a number of plans affecting the sea front, the latest 
of which is the 1965 Hoe Report. This stresses the need to keep the Hoe open, improve 
the access to the recreational areas for cars and pedestrians, and provide adequate off- 
street car parks. The Council has decided that any further development of the sea- 
front is not expected to be undertaken for seven years and the West Hoe area, which is 
largely residential, will not be redeveloped during the next ten years. 
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CORNWALL COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. H. W. J. Heck, dip t p (lond), 
P p t p i, mi mun E, the County Planning Officer. 

Description of coastline 

The coastline of Cornwall measures approximately 326 miles of which 226 miles have 
a direct frontage to the sea and 100 miles surround the widely branching estuaries. 
This is the longest coastline of any English county. The variety of coastal features is 
also outstanding, ranging from high cliffs to sheltered estuaries, and from extensive 
sandy bays to isolated coves. There is a marked difference between the north and 
south coasts of the county. The north coast is characterised by bold cliffs, incised by 
the steep valleys of rapidly flowing streams. Here the coast has a generally smoother 
outline with some large beaches but, apart from St. Ives Bay and the estuaries of the 
River Hayle and River Camel, with only relatively narrow and shallow river inlets. On 
the south coast, the cliffs are generally lower and the outline is more deeply indented, 
with headlands projecting far out to sea and forming magnificent estuaries and bays. 
Branching estuaries, penetrating far inland, are particularly characteristic of this 
coast and include those of the Helford, Fal, Fowey and Tamar. (See plate 1). 

The ‘open’ coast fronting the sea is mostly marked by cliffs of varying forms accord- 
ing to the relief of the land and nature of the rocks. The highest cliff's are on the north 
coast between Boscastle and Widemouth Bay, where they reach over 700 feet. Con- 
siderable stretches of high cliff are also found north of Bude, between Port Isaac and 
Widemouth, between St. Agnes and Godrevy Head, on the western part of the Land’s 
End peninsula, the southern part of the Lizard and at one or two headlands on the 
south coast. Cliffs in Cornwall are generally high; indeed, 86% of the sea coast has 
cliffs of over 50 feet in height. Clifflands tend, of course, to provide the most exhilara- 
ting coastal scenery. 

Around the coast there are considerable areas of blown sand which contribute 
greatly to the interest of the landscape along relatively bare stretches of coast. Most 
of these are on the north coast at Hayle, Gwithian, Perranporth, Trevose Head, 
Polzeath/Rock and at Bude. Approximately 50 miles of sandy beach, varied in 
material, size, exposure and accessibility, are significant features of the coast. Indi- 
vidual beaches vary in size from those up to two miles long in the Newquay/Perran- 
porth area down to the small stretches of sand measuring some few yards at the head 
of sheltered coves. The long beaches of the north coast exposed to a persistent on- 
shore wind gives rise to magnificent surf conditions in contrast with the more sheltered 
beaches and inlets on the south. (See plate 3). 

Character and types of development and use made of coastline 

One significant feature of coastal development is the number of stretches on the 
south coast which are sheltered from the strong westerly and south westerly winds. 
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They thus offer safe anchorages and sheltered sites at many points, such as the east 
side of Mount’s Bay (Newlyn, Penzance and Mousehole), the Lizard-Penryn coast 
(Coverack, Porthallow, Falmouth and Penryn) and the Dodman-Charlestown coast 
(Goran, Mevagissey, Pentewan, Porthpean, Par). The branching estuaries on the 
south coast also provide a number of sheltered positions. On the precipitous and 
exposed north coast there are only a few sheltering headlands, notably St. Ives Head 
and Stepper Point, protecting the coastal settlements of St. Ives, Hayle and Padstow, 
with only minor indentations at Portreath, St. Agnes, Newquay and Boscastle. 

A few of the fishing villages have remained almost unspoilt but are gradually 
changing their function to that of small tourist resorts and/or residential centres. 
Most of the larger coastal settlements under the pressure of the ever-increasing num- 
bers of tourists have changed function with the decline of the fishing industry and other 
port activities. Holiday traffic, which followed improved social conditions and the 
development of the railways, gradually began to affect the development on the coast- 
line. Such places as Bude, Newquay, Perranporth, St. Ives (see plate 2), Penzance, 
Looe and Polperro expanded considerably. Development was not, however, confined 
to existing urban areas and villages. In the period between the two world wars sporadic 
residential development took place on the most accessible and hitherto unspoilt coast 
margins, for example at Polzeath and Pentireglaze. Non-traditional forms of holiday 
accommodation (chalets, tents, touring and letting caravans) are becoming more 
widespread throughout the coastal areas but especially in the more popular holiday 
areas. 

Trends in holiday and recreation demand 

A survey has been carried out recently of the holiday industry in Cornwall. The 
estimates and general conclusions given in this section are taken from the survey 
report. 

The holiday industry survey covers, of course, the whole county and not only the 
coastal area. However the implications remain valid in relation to the coastal area. 
This is because a very high percentage of available accommodation is within this 
area and because it is reasonable to assume that at some time during their stay those 
inland will make use of, and put pressure upon, the numerous facilities available 
around the coast. 

Trends in total numbers of visitors, types of holiday and types of accommodation 
have been calculated for the ten-year period 1954-1964. The total number of visitors 
throughout the year rose by 48 % between 1954 and 1964, reaching 2 • 1 million visitors. 
The number of visitors present in Cornwall at the peak of the season increased by 
53 % over the same period. Indeed in recent years there has been a tendency for the 
peak — with its attendant demands on all kinds of facilities — to become more marked. 
The larger part of the increase in visitors throughout the year took place in non- 
traditional accommodation (i.e. letting and touring caravans, chalets and tents), 
which increased times in the ten-year period while traditional accommodation 
increased by only 22%. This pattern of change conforms generally to the national 
trends. 

The relative importance of the different types of accommodation has changed con- 
siderably. Taking the number of holiday visitors present at the peak of the season, the 
proportion staying in hotels and bed and breakfast establishments has fallen from 
61 % in 1954 to 43% in 1964, while those staying in non-traditional accommodation 
has risen from 15% to 36%; visitors staying with friends and relatives have declined 
from 21 % to 13 % of the total during the same period. 
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Traditional forms of accommodation, which represented 61 % of the total in 1954, 
increased by only 10 % during the following ten years. Non-traditional forms, on the 
other hand, which accounted for only 15% of all accommodation in 1954, took about 
three-quarters of the total growth up to 1964. Apartment houses and holiday flats 
also took a large share of the increase: although they accounted for only 3% of 
accommodation in 1954, they had 17% of the total growth between 1954 and 1964. 

Detailed figures showing the 1954-64 changes in the amount of accommodation 
provided in caravan, chalet and camping sites are available from the biennial surveys 
carried out by the county planning department. In Cornwall this type of accommo- 
dation increased by 260 %, a figure considerably in excess of the national increase of 
only 79%. The greatest increase occurred in tents (369%) followed by chalets (310%), 
letting caravans (240%) and finally touring caravans (124%). It is estimated that the 
number of visitors accommodated on caravan, chalet and camping sites in Cornwall 
at the peak of the season increased from about 16,600 in 1954 to 59,600 in 1964. 

During this period Cornwall’s share of the national total number of holidays has 
grown by one fifth. This compares with the British Travel Association’s estimate that 
the south-west region increased its share of the national total by one ninth. 

In 1964, 89% of the total visitors to the county came during the five-month period. 
May to September. In fact 50% came in July and August, compared with a national 
figure of 56 % of holidays taken in those two months. This suggests that there is a 
longer than average holiday season in Cornwall. The actual percentages per month 
are as follows: 





Percentage of 




total visitors 


May 


6-8 


June 


14-1 


July 


22-5 


August 


27-7 


September 


18-3 



However, the degree to which demand is concentrated varies considerably with the 
type of accommodation. Non-traditional accommodation shows a sharper peak than 
traditional accommodation in the pattern of demand. Demand was most evenly 
spread in the case of licensed hotels and, as might be expected, tents showed the 
greatest concentration of demand. Demand for letting caravans is more even than for 
other types, but the proportion of total visitors staying in caravans during July- and 
August is nevertheless higher than that for any traditional accommodation. 

The holiday industry is especially important to Cornwall as it represents an ‘in- 
visible’ export, bringing income into the county from outside and so supporting a 
large number of residents who in turn call upon those in the service industries. 

The total expenditure of holiday visitors to Cornwall in 1964 was between £35-4 
million to £38 T million. Not all of this sum constitutes a net gain to Cornwall, as 
part pays for increased ‘imports’ of food and other goods and for labour which 
comes into the county at the peak of the holiday season. However, some idea of the 
importance of the holiday trade to the county’s economy can be gained from the 
fact that residents spent an estimated £118 million within Cornwall in 1964. Thus 
even on the basis of the lower figure given above, expenditure by visitors amounted 
to 23 % of total expenditure in the county in that year. 

It can reasonably be assumed that both the south-west region and Cornwall will 
continue to attract an increasing proportion of the total number of holidays taken in 
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the United Kingdom, but at a rather slower rate of increase than in the period 1954- 
1964. The total number of visitors to the county seems likely to increase by about 
429,000 (or 21-5%) in the period 1964-71 and by 938,000 (or 47%) in the period 
1964-81. Because the additional visitors are likely to be more evenly spread over the 
year, the increase in the number at the peak of the season — a better indication of the 
demand for additional accommodation — will be proportionately less, probably only 
12-7% more by 1971 and 17-0% by 1981. It is emphasised, however, that these 
figures are not put forward as a precise measure of the likely future demand. They are 
based on many assumptions for which no precise information is available and are 
intended merely to show the likely order of the additional demand. 

Assessment of coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

Over a very long period of years there has been continuous and increasing pressure 
for development along the coastline. The potential threat to the Cornish coastline 
through the expansion of the holiday industry and the increasing number of people in 
search of retirement was realised in a study* carried out in 1930 on behalf of the 
Cornwall branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. The trends in 
the holiday industry indicate that the problem is becoming ever more significant as 
increasing mobility gradually brings the less accessible parts of the coastline within 
range of larger numbers of the population. 

The 18 years in which the county council have been local planning authority have 
seen unprecedented changes in our national economy in all its aspects. Against the 
background of a continuous rise in the standard of living there have been unforeseen 
increases in the national population and explosion in motor vehicle ownership bring- 
ing personal mobility within reach of a larger section of the population. The holiday 
demand falls almost wholly on the coastline and is accompanied by other demands for 
development due to the attractions of the county as an area for retirement. There are, 
as well, local development needs due to population changes and increases in numbers 
of households. Furthermore, the increased mobility of the people living and working 
in the county has enabled them to seek their homes away from the towns in nearby 
villages, especially on the coast. 

There is a land demand for industrial and commercial development in the coastal 
area to serve the local population. Sites are also needed for schools and similar social 
facilities. A major demand, however, is the provision of sufficient land to meet resi- 
dential needs. This is illustrated quite dramatically by the special housing and popula- 
tion study carried out at the personal request of the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government in the Autumn of 1965. This revealed that there is a considerable area of 
land in the county, in both urban and rural areas, either with the benefit of residential 
planning permission, allocated for residential development, or so compromised by 
existing development that it would be unreasonable to refuse planning permission. 
Figures for the coastal area taken from the study show that 2, 102 acres of land already 
have the benefit of residential planning permission. To this figure must be added a 
further 1,088 acres allocated for residential use in the various statutory and non- 
statutory maps and a further 304 acres compromised by reason of its location. This 
means that in the area under study a total of 3,494 acres of residential land, or 56% 
of the county total, is already in hand for development. 

The part of the study relating to numbers of caravans, chalets and tents indicates a 
county total of 4,466 units for which planning permission has been granted but 

* Cornwall Coast, Moors and Valleys, by W. Harding Thompson, friba, mtpi 
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where development has not yet taken place. Of this figure, 2,588 units (or 58 /) came 
within the coastal area. The growing popularity of the non-tradr tonal forms of holiday 
accommodation, strongly emphasised in the holiday survey, will ensure that these sites 
will gradually be brought into use by their owners over a period of years as demand 
warrants and capital becomes available. This reservoir of ummplemented permitted 
sites will provide some outlet for the pressure for this form of development. Never- 
theless, experience suggests that there will be continuing pressure for more sites, 
particularly in the more popular holiday areas, to meet the demand for this lucrative 
and popular form of development. . 

In Cornwall, therefore, the coastal problem is seen to be the problem of main- 
taining a fair and reasonable balance between the development needs of the local 
population, the pressures arising out of the needs of the holiday industry (having 
regard to the importance of this industry in the county s economy) and the need for 
the preservation and conservation of the coast both as a local asset and as part of the 
nation’s heritage. 



Planning intents with respect to the coast 

During the course of preparation of the Cornwall county development plan, an 
extensive survey was made of the county’s landscape, its coastline and countryside. A 
number of areas were identified along the coastline as ‘coastal development areas’ 
which were defined as areas requiring further detailed survey and special provision for 
their future development. 

They were divided into three broad categories as follows: 

(i) Unspoilt fishing villages. 

(ii) Old fishing villages (or mining villages in a few cases) which have changed or 
are still changing their function to that of small tourist resorts and/or residen- 
tial centres. 

(iii) Inter-war sporadic residential development unrelated to any older settlements. 

Within this context the major objectives set out in the plan relating to coastal areas 
can be summarised as follows : 

(i) Unspoilt, undeveloped stretches of coastline of high scenic value should be 
preserved in their natural state. No development should be permitted except 
that required for the safety of ships at sea, national defence and other uses 
appropriate to a coastal rural area. 

(ii) Unspoilt, undeveloped stretches of coastline of a medium scenic value should be 
preserved as far as possible. Proposals for development in these areas should 
each be considered on their merits and, if allowed, be subject to rigid control of 
location, design, external appearance, access, etc. The classification of coastline 
into high or medium scenic value was plotted on a map in the report of the 
survey. Very broadly, but not exclusively, these areas lie within the areas now 
designated by the National Parks Commission as of outstanding natural beauty. 

(hi) The traditional character and function of the Cornish fishing village should be 
preserved to the greatest possible extent. 

(iv) Where needed, adequate facilities should be provided at bathing beaches for 
their enjoyment by the public, consistent with the preservation of their natural 
beauty. 

(v) Future residential development should be located in nominated coastal develop- 
ment areas. 
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In pursuance of these objectives, the county council have, as a matter of policy, 
continuously resisted the threat of indiscriminate development in coastal areas and, 
in association with the local authorities concerned, carried out a programme of 
preparation of non-statutory maps for coastal development areas as a basis for 
development control. 

The policies set out in the county development plan have been pursued relentlessly 
during this period and have received considerable assistance from the designation 
under the National Parks Act of large stretches of the coastline as areas of outstanding 
natural beauty. To strengthen these policies, the county council have in a number of 
particularly difficult cases made Article 4 Directions under the General Development 
Order to remove the threat of indiscriminate caravan and camping development from 
particularly attractive areas of the coast. Furthermore, large sections of the coast 
have been defined as specially protected areas, known popularly as ‘saturation’ areas, 
within which it is considered that reasonable provision has been made for those who 
wish to have a caravan or chalet holiday. No new sites are permitted in these areas 
other than those catering for tents, motorised touring caravans or tourist sites operated 
by local authorities, or the Caravan Club or the Camping Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Measures of this nature taken to secure the preservation of the coastline form only 
part of the general problem of conservation. Many eyesores have been removed 
with the payment of compensation and action has been and is still being taken with the 
assistance of landowners to secure the clearance of many of the military camps and 
structures which were left derelict along the coast at the end of the war. Vigorous 
action has been taken to secure the enforcement of planning control by means of 
enforcement notices, and orders have been made to secure the discontinuance of some 
of the worst development which took place before effective planning control became 
established. However, despite the existence of Government grants in certain areas, the 
extent to which the county council can take positive action of this nature is severely 
limited by the amount of money available for the payment of compensation. 

Many parts of the coast in Cornwall are of special scientific interest by reason of 
their flora, fauna or geology. These areas have been notified to the county council by 
the Natural Environment Research Council and special measures are taken under the 
National Parks Act to secure their protection. Extensive areas of the coast are also 
protected through outright ownership or through covenants by the National Trust. 
The county council also welcome, and have made a financial contribution to, the 
National Trust’s campaign Enterprise Neptune designed to bring further unspoiled 
areas of coast into National Trust ownership. 

The awakening of public opinion to the national problem of the coastline lends 
considerable force to the county council’s role as guardian of the nation’s interest in 
parts of the coast by reason of their designation as areas of outstanding natural 
beauty. A much wider interest in coastal problems is growing at the national level and 
it seems clear from the publication of the recent White Paper on Leisure in the Country- 
side (Cmnd 2928), with its proposals for setting up a Countryside Commission, that 
the county council will be called upon in future to act increasingly on behalf of the 
nation in other vital coastal areas. 

In considering the present situation, two important factors are seen to emerge. 
These are as follows: 

(i) The county council has, either through development plan policy or development 
control, already defined a number of areas along the coast within which special 
conservation or development action is being taken. These include areas shown in 
the development plan as of high landscape value, areas protected as sites of 
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special scientific interest, areas which have been made the subject of Article 4 
Directions and ‘saturation’ areas under the coastal caravan and chalet policy. 
In addition to these areas, large parts of the coastline are designated as areas of 
outstanding natural beauty and there are other areas protected through their 
ownership by the National Trust or local authorities. Main development areas 
are shown either in town maps or settlements listed in the county council’s 
development plan or shown in non-statutory coastal development area or village 
maps. There seems little doubt that all these various measures, each of which is 
essential in its own right, can in the aggregate only provide a confusing and 
sometimes overlapping picture to the general public. 

(ii) The other factor is the similarity between the present problem on the coastline 
and the situation which developed just over ten years ago in relation to the 
pressure for development round the great cities. In 1955, measures were taken to 
secure the definition of Green Belts around the major centres of population in 
the country. This move, which was essentially simple in concept, made an 
immediate appeal to public opinion generally. In the following years this im- 
portant instrument of planning policy has withstood the test of time and con- 
tinues to command considerable public respect, both in the areas immediately 
affected and throughout the country as a whole. 

These two factors suggest that if a strategic planning policy for the coast is to 
develop then it ought to be confined to a comparatively simple technique, avoid the 
confusion engendered by local restrictive measures and command wide public accept- 
ance and understanding. This could be done simply by defining a coastal belt in 
much the same way as Green Belts were defined around the major population centres. 
The Minister of Housing and Local Government could perhaps be invited to consider 
this suggestion as an instrument of future coastal planning policy. 

Taking the establishment of Green Belts as an example, the object of defining a 
coastal belt would be : 

(i) To check the further spread along the coastline of urban and indiscriminate 
holiday development; or 

(ii) to preserve the special character of the coast. 



The coastal belt need not be continuous but should leave suitably defined gaps 
around existing built-up areas and settlements where future development will be 
located in accordance with the policy set out in the county development plan, its 
supporting non-statutory maps and proposals arising out of the current survey of the 
holiday industry. 

This means that, in accordance with the Minister’s broad intention to prohibit all 
but essential development in protected areas, apart from a strictly limited amount of 
infilling or rounding off,’ other settlements within the coastal belt would not be 
aUowed to expand further. Within the defined coastal belt approval would not be 
given except in very special circumstances, forthe construction of new buildings or for 
e change of use of existing buildings for purposes other than agriculture, forestry, 
sport and recreation (including holiday recreation), cemeteries, institutions and schools 
standing in extensive grounds, national defence, the operation and maintenance of 
aerodromes, the safety of ships or persons at sea or other uses appropriate to a coastal 
rural area. 

res ! 0 " al conf ®=nce coincided with the submission to the Minister of 
fa acTrfant hh , G ° Vemment of a Coastal Preservation Policies Map and Statement 
- his request in Circular No. 7/66. The Cornwall County Council in 
submission are inviting the Minister of Housing and Local Government to 
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consider as a matter of strategic planning policy the definition of coastal belts as out- 
lined above. 

Special organisation for coastal planning and research 

Arising out of the second Countryside in 1970 Conference, the county council in 
Cornwall have recently given consideration to the possibility of setting up a special 
committee to deal with matters of coast and countryside. 

In Cornwall, there already is in being a policy of close consultation and co-operation 
with voluntary bodies and societies on all matters, from general policy, including devel- 
opment plans, to the determination of individual applications. In this respect it would 
seem that the county council already go as far as is reasonably possible to consult 
with voluntary bodies whilst retaining, as they must, full powers to decide matters of 
planning policy and development control. 

It is doubtful whether in Cornwall the setting up of a completely new committee 
independent of the planning committee would be likely to be of real value to the 
community. At present, the county council do not own or manage any land for 
‘countryside’ purposes and the creation of a new committee with only advisory 
functions could lead to a very real danger of not only overlapping, but possible con- 
flict between the proposed committee and the planning committee. 

The planning committee, with its sub-committees providing for complete represen- 
tation of all district councils, is already a useful forum for the expression of local 
opinion fortified by the existing consultation arrangements with voluntary bodies. It 
would seem desirable that in Cornwall any additional activities, including those likely 
to involve expenditure in the future, could best be brought within the umbrella of the 
planning committee without setting up any new administrative organisation. The 
county council have therefore been advised that any new functions or powers arising 
out of legislation foreshadowed in the White Paper Leisure in the Countryside should 
in Cornwall be undertaken by the planning committee. 

There is no delegation of planning powers to county district councils in Cornwall. 
Local authority participation is provided by full representation on the county council’s 
planning committee and on these are (planning) sub-committees dealing with develop- 
ment control. 

Of the 7,525 planning decisions over the whole county during 1 965, 4,253 (or 56 %) 
fell within the coastal area under consideration in this study. 
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SOMERSET COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. R. W. Dale, mtpi, ami 
mun e, the County Planning Officer. 



Description of coastline 



The 71 miles of Somerset coast bordering the Bristol Channel and Severn Estuary is 
divided into two distinct sections by the mouth of the River Parrett. The sections 
differ in topography, character, accessibility and intensity of patronage. 

The western section facing north has a foreshore mainly of rock and pebble forma- 
tion with sand at Minehead, Blue Anchor, Selworthy, Greenaleigh, Culver, Helwell 
Bay, St. Audries and Shurton Bars. West of Minehead the extensive uplands of Ex- 
moor, broken only by Porlock Bay, rise in cliffs and steep wooded slopes to a height of 
over 900 feet. Much of this foreshore is inaccessible and can be seen only from the 
sea or obliquely from vantage points such as Selworthy Beacon. 

East of Minehead to the Quantock Hills are marshlands and gently sloping low- 
lands making a pastoral scene in sharp contrast to the grandeur of Exmoor Further 
east the lower slopes of the Quantock Hills end in shallow cliffs which are eroded in 



The Quantock Vale coast extending to the mouth of the Parrett is difficult of access 

7 “ d ’ f ° r ‘ he Hinkley Point atomic P° wer station, it is— like 
most of the Exmoor coastline— mainly undeveloped and still natural. 

he western section of the coast has great scientific interest including submerged 
forests and a coastal nature reserve. 6 s 

ate^h&mo^i 011 ^ WSt “ d tb0Ugh k lackS the grandeur of scener y associ- 
ated with Exmoor it is often impressive because of the contrast between the alluvial 

pains winch extend udand and hill ranges which end in headlands at Brean Down 

teve ^7d ,he a de r 7^' ^ headlands and ““dated current movements 
ave caused the deposition of extensive sandy beaches. Access to this section of the 

“1; Wick st L ™ — 

w«r „ 7 the foresIlore ’ particularly at the coastal towns of Burnham 

srsjs, “ “ *’ ~ ““ 

• T7 e are '“lated points of scientific interest on the northern section of the coast 
tteart TT 1S d dbe r h n S ’ ge °i°l=i ca l formations and bird sanctuaries. 

t0 aid coastaI p “ a " r 

accretion appears still to be extending and^Tsp^na^^s^n^df hi^evm^plares 
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on the coast up channel. Between Burnham and Brean Down persistent westerly 
winds have built up sand dunes some 50 feet high in places which form a somewhat 
precarious sea defence against inundation of the Somerset levels inland as far as 
Glastonbury. Sea buckthorn and marram grass have done much to stabilize the dunes, 
but continual foot traffic tends to trigger off wind erosion through some parts. 

The island of Steepholme is a sanctuary for sea birds. 

Character and types of development and use 



General development is confined mainly to the coastal towns, the northern section 
being much more intensively developed as the following table shows : 



Western section 

Minehead 

Watchet 


Population 

7,420 

2,620 


Northern section 




Burnham-on-Sea 


1 0,480 


Weston-super-Mare 


43,265 


Clevedon 


11,670 


Portishead 


7,130 



There are caravan concentrations at Blue Anchor in the western section and at 
Brean/Berrow and Sand Bay in the northern section. Caravan camps also exist at 
Porlock and Watchet in the western section and at Burnham and between Clevedon 
and Portishead in the northern section. Most of the industrial development is confined 
to the northern section in the towns of Portishead, Clevedon, Weston-super-Mare 
and at Highbridge, behind Burnham-on-Sea. 

Portishead, Bridgwater and Watchet have dock facilities. Harbours at Minehead 
and Porlock Weir are used by small pleasure craft. 

There is a large military camp at Doniford, near Watchet, and an off-shore rocket 
range is operated in the western part of Bridgwater Bay. 

The few small, isolated, incongruous developments such as refuse tips and wartime 
defence posts which exist are not a serious problem. The county council has, with 
voluntary help, removed wartime posts at Brean Down and Porlock Bay. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

In all, 27 % of the coastline lies within urban areas. Caravan sites (5,300 vans) occupy 
about 340 acres (110 acres at Brean/Berrow), holiday camps and centres (accommo- 
dating 15,000) occupy some 312 acres, and chalets about 50 acres. The number of 
caravans doubled between 1951 and 1965. Accommodation in holiday camps has 
increased more than tenfold in the last five years. It is believed that the number 
staying in hotels and larger guest houses remains fairly constant. 

The holiday trade of the coastal area provides a substantial sector of the economy 
of Somerset. From a recent study it has been found that the coastal belt accommodated 
about 770,000 staying visitors and 4,250,000 day visitors in the year ending 31 October 
1965. 70% of the former and 75% of the latter patronised the northern sector. Of the 
staying visitors, half came during July and August and one-third came in June and 
September. The peak period was the last week in July and the first two weeks in Aug- 
ust. 
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It is estimated that in 1965 staying visitors in the coastal belt spent £llf million 
and day visitors a further £2 million. Of the 36,500 insured employees (1964) in the 
area about 12,200 follow occupations wholly or partly dependent on the holiday 
trade. Additionally many self-employed people depend upon the trade. 

The distribution of visitors is shown in the following table: 



Western section 


Staying Visitors 


Minehead 


1 54,000 


Blue Anchor 


24,500 


Northern section 




Weston-super-Mare 


300,000 


Brean/Berrow 


100,000 


Burnham-on-Sea 


52,500 


Sand Bay 


32,000 


Clevedon 


21,500 


Western section 


Day visitors 


Minehead 


500,000 + 


Dunster 


100,000—150,000 




100,000—150,000 


Northern section 




Weston -super-Mare 




Burnham-on-Sea 




Brean/Berrow 




Clevedon 


each 300,000—350,000 


Portishead 





Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 



' ° f h ° hda y™»l«rs m 1965 came from the Midlands and 30% from London 
and the South-East. Mtdlanders tend to patronise the northern section and Lon- 
doners the western section. These two regions have the greatest rate of growth in 

more pronounced. Fortunately such tend two sections is likely to become 

conservation of the mom^atura^westem sectiom ° U ^ SU ^ ^ rF ^ bFbu ^ need Por stricter 

The following^^r^^w^he^hana 11 ^^ 10 ^^ P ‘? bably indicat ive of the future. 
1964: in the foTZXZns theTo^ T ^ betwe “ 1951 “ d 

rural parts it increased V ^ ( ° F ,8%) ' in tbe 

the western section. ( ^ ^ Were no very ^"^t changes in 

was^oCs: ^ ^ ° f 1965 ‘° tel - the county's coastal belt 
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Resident population 
Staying visitors 
Day visitors 



1 1 5.000 (less those away elsewhere on holiday) 

70,000 (approx.) 

170.000 to 180,000 (approx.) 



Total 



355,000 to 365,000 



Clearly, with over one-third of a million people in this area, great care is called for in 
planning for the inevitable increase in patronage if the county’s coastline is to remain 
mainly unspoilt. Less harm will be done by expanding the established resorts carefully 
than by breaking new ground. In so far as some of the growth of patronage will come 
from more people taking a second holiday each year, no extra physical development is 
needed. Any measure which could extend the length of the season eases the problem. 
The greater profitability it would bring would also allow better service to be offered 
without increased prices. There is scope for a policy of attracting foreign visitors in 
the spring, early summer and autumn. 

Planning intentions with respect to the coast 

The objectives of the Somerset County Council are as follows : 

(i) To protect the more attractive and unspoilt sections of the coast 

These include the whole of the coastal strip from the Devon/Somerset boundary up 
to and including the estuary of the River Parrett with the exception of the Minehead, 
Blue Anchor and Watchet areas and other smaller settlements; the dunes at Berrow; 
Brean Down and immediate foreground; Worlebury Hill; areas between Middle Hope 
and Clevedon and the break between Clevedon and Portishead. Parts of these areas 
are already well protected by the county development plan. The local planning auth- 
ority have now reinforced the protection by the Policy Map and Statement called for 
by Ministry of Housing and Local Government Circular 7/66. 

(ii) To make provision for the expansion of the county’s holiday trade 

Quietly dispersed accommodation is an important feature of the rural part of the 
coastal belt, more particularly west of theQuantocks. ‘Holiday development’ is centred 
in the towns Minehead, Watchet, Burnham-on-Sea, Weston-super-Mare, Clevedon 
and Portishead with main concentrations of caravan/holiday camps at Blue Anchor, 
Brean/Berrow and Sand Bay. It is intended that most of the additional holiday devel- 
opment and ancillary features required should continue to be located in these areas. 

(iii) To make provision for the residential and ancillary needs of an expanding population 
The established urban areas on the coast are suitable centres for varying amounts of 
residential and ancillary development, and considerable expansion of the towns on 
the northern section of the coast is expected. Detailed land use requirements will be 
settled by periodic reviews of town maps. Apart from limited development in some of 
the smaller settlements little change is — in the light of current knowledge — contem- 
plated in the remainder of the coastal belt. 

(iv) To restore lost amenities and to create new ones 

A small number of incompatible features such as refuse tips and wartime defence 
works need to be removed when means are available and circumstances permit. 

There will undoubtedly be an increasing need for more car parking space, large 
car parks being appropriate at popular resorts and numbers of small discreetly sited 
lay-bys in country areas. A recent holiday survey disclosed that more public lava- 
tories are needed in the busier places — or possibly existing ones need to be better 
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signposted The county council, in partnership with the Ministry of Transport and 
rura? district councils, have provided a number of experimental P^vato-s on 
the main holiday route through the county (see plate 7) and the National P 
mittee have built lavatories in several places in Exmoor. 

Footpaths are continually being waymarked in the National Park. Information 
leaflets on various subjects are distributed from the National Park Information Centre 
at Minehead. These are proving to be very popular. Ream* 1 ty * he C0 ™V cornna has 
acquired a total of over 1,100 acres of land (North Hill, Minehead (see plate 9), 
Hawkcombe, Porlock; Mill Hill, between Porlock and Oare) to preserve its present 
character. Areas of moorland near the coast on Exmoor have been fenced, ploughed 
and re-seeded during the last few years; the local planning authority have no control 

over this activity. . , . , , . 

Development control has been strict in the rural areas with particular care being 
taken in areas of great landscape value. A few existing overhead lines have been re- 
moved by negotiation and there is now good liaison between the county council and 

the electricity authorities in siting new lines. 

The crux of the problem is conserving the rural scene between and behind the 
coastal resorts. 



(v) To protect areas of scientific interest 

Development plan policy and development control procedure have been successful 
so far in safeguarding geological features on the coast and other sites of special scien- 
tific interest and, of course, nature reserves. The large National Trust holdings are 
also well protected. Ways and means still need to be found to protect many other 
smaller sites of natural history interest. It is not proposed to give such sites publicity 
while they are unprotected. Coastal erosion needs to be watched constantly in a 
few places. 



Planning policy 

The county development plan already incorporates many measures designed to 
safeguard the natural attraction of the coast and facilitate its reasonable enjoyment 
by the public. The following is a brief summary : 

(i) Designation of the Exmoor and Brendon Hill area as part of the Exmoor 
National Park. 

(ii) Designation of the Quantock Hills as an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. 

(iii) Definition as Areas of Great Landscape Value of the greater part of the un- 
developed portion of the coastal area. 

(iv) Definition of a National Nature Reserve extending along the coast from 
Lilstock to the Parrett Estuary. 

(v) Definition of several areas as Sites of Special Scientific Interest. 

(vi) Definition of policy for the control of development, display of advertisements 
and forestry operations. 

(vii) Preparation of town maps and policy maps for the coastal resorts and holiday 
areas. 

(viii) Definition of the south western peninsular Long Distance Footpath west of 
Minehead. 

Tree preservation orders have been made in respect of coastal woodlands, and 

many woodland replanting schemes have been negotiated. One woodland has been 
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bought by the county council and one has been bought by the Weston-super-Mare 
borough council. 

The organisation of coastal planning and research 

Planning policy for the coastal area is under the direction of the County Planning 
Committee and the County National Park Committee, each of which has various 
sub-committees dealing with particular aspects of the work. There is also a special 
committee to which matters may be referred where the interests of planning, works 
and finance may be concerned jointly. Joint advisory committees exist between 
Somerset and Devon for the National Park and between Somerset, Gloucestershire 
and Bristol for general planning matters. The question of adapting the committee 
structure to meet the needs set out in the Government White Paper Leisure in the 
Countryside is under consideration. The county planning department advises the 
range of committees and the department has a wide compass of professional skills 
for the task, with a separate section at headquarters concentrating on survey and 
analysis. The recent surveys of the coast and its holiday trade were made in great 
detail and the reports will be published. Landscape and afforestation surveys and 
plans have been prepared for the Exmoor National Park, the department having a 
small sub-section concentrating on landscape advice. Numerous planting plans have 
been designed in connection with housing layouts, individual developments, highway 
improvements, and car parks, and many re-planting plans have been negotiated with 
woodland owners. An architects panel is consulted about controversial building 
proposals; an advisory booklet has been issued on the subject of building on Exmoor 
and its approaches. 

So far the coast has not been dealt with separately from the hinterland. 



Planning decisions in the coastal area 



The number of applications for planning permission made in 1959, 1962 and 1965 in 
respect of proposals affecting a coastal belt some one to two miles in depth were as 
follows: 



Urban areas 


1959 


1962 


1965 


Weston-super-Mare M.B. 


451 


582 


596 




161 


181 






111 


186 


252 




128 


142 


161 




111 


106 


117 


Watchet U.D. 


27 


22 


39 




989 


1,219 


1,384 


Rural areas 








West of Minehead excluding Porlock-Porlock Weir 


3 


5 


11 


Porlock-Porlock Weir 


16 






Dunster-Carhampton-Blue Anchor area 


43 


36 




Blue Anchor-eastern boundary of Williton R.D. 


47 


93 




Stockland Bristol-Combwich-West Huntspill area 


43 


44 




Brean-Berrow area 


83 






Sand Bay 


59 


45 




Middle Hope-boundary Clevedon U.D. 


— 


— 


1 


Clevedon U.D. boundary-Portishead U.D. boundary 


58 






Portbury area 


7 






Grand totals 


1,348 


1,678 


1,884 
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Details of delegation arrangements 

In boroughs and urban districts the determination of applications for planning per- 
missions (other than those deemed to involve matters of principle, county policy 
or good planning practice) is delegated, subject to the right of the County Planning 
Officer to refer certain classes of proposals to a Special Review Sub-Committee if his 
advice is not acceptable to the district council. Within rural districts there is partial 
delegation with provisions to refer disagreements to Review Sub-Committees. Other- 
wise the determination of applications for planning permission concerning rural areas 
is vested in Area Planning Sub-Committees of the County Planning Committee. Cer- 
tain other functions of the local planning authority are also delegated to district 
councils with the planning authority retaining parallel powers. There is no delegation 
within the Exmoor National Park. 
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CITY AND COUNTY OF BRISTOL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. J. B. Bennett, M r c E, M i M E, 
the City Engineer and Planning Officer. 



As far as the city of Bristol is concerned, the only part of the coast within the city 
boundary is owned by the Port of Bristol Authority and is either used for dock pur- 
poses or retained for future development. (See plate 10). Such development will take 
the form of oil and distillate storage, extensions to port facilities, and so on. On 1st 
April, 1966, certain boundary changes proposed by the Local Government Com- 
mission for England came into operation. These added a further half-mile of coast- 
line to the city. This land, which is already partly developed industrially, forms an 
extension to the existing industrial complex. 

The river Avon is within the city boundary, although the south-western bank is in 
Somerset. The northern bank, after leaving the city docks, comprises the Avon Gorge 
which is scheduled as an area of special scientific interest under Section 23 of the 
National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949. The remainder of this bank 
until the Avonmouth docks are reached is largely devoted to public and private open 
space. It is the intention of the city to preserve the amenities of the River Avon for 
the whole of its length. As the major part of the north bank is in Corporation owner- 
ship, any threat to its preservation can be discounted. (See plate 11). 
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LAND USE STATISTICS 



Length of coastline 

A number of measurements have been made of the length of the coastline of England 
and Wales. That the results have varied is a reflection of the problem of definition. 
It is no simple matter to decide which parts of estuaries and inlets should be counted 
as ‘coastal’ and which excluded; the tidal range may be considerable. 

For the purposes of the coastal conference reports the coastline has been measured 
afresh by the National Parks Commission along the high water mark shown on 1-inch 
to 1 mile Ordnance Survey maps. Inlets have been included only in so far as they are 
considered to be ‘arms of the sea,’ for example below the lowest ferry point. Maps 
held by the Commission show the actual line along which measurements were taken. 
Except where otherwise stated, all mileages in the tables, and references to ‘coastal 
frontage,’ apply to this line. 

On this basis the report area is calculated to have 650 miles of coastline, the break- 
down within counties and county boroughs being shown in Table 1 . For the reasons 
just mentioned, the frontages of the counties and county boroughs quoted in the 
table differ from those quoted by some of the planning officers in their reports in 
Part Two. 

The coastal belt 

It may be generally accepted that ‘the coast’ includes more than the inter-tidal fore- 
shore and the adjoining cliffs or saltings, but there is no universally accepted defini- 
tion of a coastal zone or belt. For the purposes of the coastal conferences it was left 
generally to the discretion of the local planning authorities to map land use informa- 
tion relating to the coastal zone, and this has been summarised on the map at the 
end of this report. As will be seen, the coastal zone so chosen varies considerably in 
width. 

For the purpose of analysing and comparing the various categories of protected 
and other land adjoining or near the coastline, it has, however, been considered 
preferable to use a directly comparable basis for the whole country. The ‘coastal 
belt’ therefore has been taken to include all land within one mile of the ‘coastal fron- 
tage’ as defined above. Except where otherwise stated, all acreages in the tables, and 
references to the ‘coastal belt,’ apply to the strip of land contained within this defini- 
tion. 

In the report area this belt — which, it must be emphasised, serves only as a basis 
for measurement— comprises some 346,356 acres made up as follows: Bristol C.B. 
2,202 ac., Cornwall C.C. 145,933 ac., Devon C.C. 100,749 ac., Dorset C.C. 54,605 ac., 
Plymouth C.B. 1,907 ac., and Somerset C.C. 40,960 acres. 
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Developed coastal frontage 

The extent to which the coastal frontage is substantially built-up is shown in Table 2. 
This indicates that 1 8 % of the coast in the report area may be regarded as ‘developed’ 
or committed for development. 

Protective ownerships and classifications 

Table 3 shows that some 19% of the coastal frontage is covered by one or more 
forms of protective ownership, which cover over 8 % of the coastal belt. Over 90 % of 
the frontage and 69 % of the coastal belt are covered by nationally defined areas which 
infer some degree of protection (Table 4). In the main these are additional to the 
protective ownerships, but it should be noted that some areas included in Table 3 
may overlap with those in Table 4 (e.g. the Dorset Area of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty includes within its boundary certain categories of land shown in Table 3). 

Defence and other Government land 

The extent to which portions of the coast are held by Government Departments for 
defence and other purposes is shown in Table 5, which indicates that, for the report 
area as a whole, over 3 % of the coastal frontage is used in this way. 

Policies of protection 

Table 6 shows the extent to which the coastal frontage and coastal belt are covered 
by protective policies of local planning authorities. A distinction is drawn between 
policies forming part of the development plan and others, less formal in nature, 
which nevertheless have been adopted by resolution of the authority concerned. 
It should be noted, however, that in some cases local planning authorities have in- 
cluded areas of existing development within the areas covered by protective policies. 
Excluding areas to which the normal ‘white land’ policy of restricting development 
applies, some 82 % of the coastal frontage and 77 % of the coastal belt in the report 
area are covered by specific policies restricting new development. 



Table 1 : Length of coastline 



Local Planning Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 

(miles) 




Bristol C.B. 


3-6 




Cornwall C.C. 1 


275-5 




Devon C.C. 2 


182-6 




Dorset C.C. 


116-6 




Plymouth C.B. 


2-2 




Somerset C.C. 


70-4 




TOTAL for report area 


650-9 





including the Isles of Scilly. 

including Lundy Island (8-1 miles). It should be noted, however, that the figures relating to 
Devon in Tables 2 to 6 do not include Lundy Island, for which no data was supplied. 
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Table 2: Extent of developed coastal frontage 

All measurements in miles 
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Table 3: Protective ownerships 



a. Along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 

mission 


National 


Local 


Local 

Authority 1 Others 2 


TOTAL 


Reserves 


Reserves 


miles 


%3 


Bristol C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


— 


- - 


- 


— 


Cornwall C.C. 


54-2 


— 


— 


— 


2-75 — 


56-95 


20-7 


Devon C.C. 


17-7 


2-6 


6-8 


— 


15-2 — 


42-3 


23-2 


Dorset C.C. 


6-7 


— 


1 -1 


— 


4-25 — 


12-05 


10-3 


Plymouth C.B. 


— 


— 


- 


— 


0-4 — 


0-4 


18-2 


Somerset C.C. 


6-25 


- 


3-2 


- 


5-3 — 


14-75 


21 4 


TOTAL for report 
area 


84-85 


2-6 


11 -1 


— 


27-90 — 


126-45 


19 - 5 * 



b. Within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 

mission 


National 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 


TOTAL 




acres 


%3 


Bristol C.B. 


— 


- 


- 


- 


- - 


— 


— 


Cornwall C.C. 


10,591 -1 


313-8 


— 


- 


235-2 — 


11,1 40-1 


7-7 


Devon C.C. 


3,587-0 


1,635-5 


1,254-4 


— 


2,739-7 — 


9,21 6 • 6 


9-2 


Dorset C.C. 


1,653-4 


1,308-3 


518-4 


— 


587-0 — 


4,067-1 


7-5 


Plymouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


32-0 — 


32-0 


1-7 


Somerset C.C. 


2,296-2 


115-2 


374-4 


- 


1,090-1 — 


3,875-9 


9-5 


TOTAL for report 
area 


18,127-7 


3,372-8 


2,147-2 


— 


4,684-0 — 


28,331 -7 


82 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



1 Including large parks. 3 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 

2 e.g. commons, etc. 
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Table 4: Other protective classifications 



a. Along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planing 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


TOTAL 


miles 


%i 


Bristol C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Cornwall C.C. 


- 


210-0 


48-6 


258-6 


94-0 


Devon C.C. 


16-6 


126-5 


25-9 


169-0 


92-6 


Dorset C.C. 


- 


85-6 


54-0 


139-6 


119-9 2 


Plymouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Somerset C.C. 


11 -25 


3-1 


7-6 


21 -95 


31-8 


TOTAL for report area 


27-85 


425-2 


136-1 


589-15 


90 - 6 * 



b. Within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


TOTAL 


acres 


%i 


Bristol C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Cornwall C.C. 


- 


95,329-4 


5,694-1 


101,023-5 


69-4 


Devon C.C. 


9,349-8 


62,852-8 


6,518-8 


78,721 -4 


78-2 


Dorset C.C. 


- 


40,678-4 


7,777-6 


48,456-0 


88-6 


Plymouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- - 


Somerset C.C. 


7,494-4 


2,259-2 


992-4 


10,746-0 


26-3 


TOTAL for report area 


16,844-2 


201,119-8 


20,982-9 


238,946-9 


69 - 0 * 



* % of total coast within report area 



1 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 

2 The sites of Scientific Interest also fall within the Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty. 
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